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ABSTRACT 

Capturing what has been learned over the past several 
years about the characteristics of effective Even Start Family 
Literacy programs, this book offers a guide for self-review by 
programs for the purpose of staff development and program 
improvement. The book also provides a focus for designing local 
program evaluations, servos as an outline of important program 
characteristics for those new to Even Start, and gives potential 
collaborators information about Even Start. The first section of the 
book presents background information. The second section presents 
indicators of quality within 10 major topic areas (integration of 
components, collaboration, recruitment, parent-child interactions and 
parenting education, home visiting, adult education/adult literacy, 
early childhood program settings, retention of families, transitions, 
and staff development) with many interconnections across the topics 
as appropriate for an integrated program. Each topic area begins with 
a statement of the primary goal or challenge associated with that 
topic or component, followed by statements of conditions associated 
with quality programs, and a "snapshot** description from a family 
literacy project to illustrate how the quality considerations are 
implemented in practice. Contains 50 references. A self-assessment 
tool using the quality considerations described in the book is 
attached. (RS) 
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The National Education Goals 



' y he purpose of the Even Start Family Literacy program is to help break the cycle of poverty and illiteracy by improv- 

V- ing the educational opportunities of the Nation's low-income families through the integration of early childhood 
education, adult literacy (adult basic education or English as a second language), and parenting education into a unified 
family literacy program Under the Even Start Family Literacy Program, the Secretary of Education provides Federal finan- 
cial assistance for family-centered education projects to help parents gam the literacy and parenting skills they need to 
become full partners in the education of their young children, ages birth through seven, and to assist those children in 
reaching their full potential as learners Even Start is implemented through cooperative projects that build on existing 
community resources to create a nev; range of services 

Even Start assists children and adults from low-income families to achieve challenging state content standards 
and student performance standards. It also supports education reform by addressing four of the eight National 
Education Coals to be achieved by the year 2000 




All children in America '"ill start school ready to learn. 




All students will leave grades 4 8. and 1 2 having demonstrated competency over chal- 
lenging subject matter including English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, civics 
and government, economics, arts, history, and geography, and every school in America 
will ensure that all students learn to use their minds well, so they may be prepared for 
responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive employment in our Nation's 
modern economy 




Every adult American wiil be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary' 
to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship 




Every school will promote partnerships that will increase parental involvement and 
participation in promoting the social emotional, and academic growth of children 



All four goals are equally important in Even Start Even Start's design is based on the premise that the three 
core components (adult literacy, early childhood education, and parenting education) build on one another and that fam- 
ilies need to receive services in all three areas to effect lasting changes. It is the intergenerational approach and the inte- 
grated familv education focus that makes Even Start unique in addressing the needs of disadvantaged families 
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Uses of the Guide 




This Guide captures what has been learned over the past several years about the 



characteristics of effective Even Start Family Literacy programs. The guide is intended to serve multiple purposes related 
to improving program quality Oto offei ide for self-review by programs for the purpose of staff development and 
program improvement. 0 to provide a focus for designing local evaluations to identify program strengths and weakness- 
es. ©to help state personnel and peer assistance teams review and improve programs by identifying characteristics that 
signal quality in programs as well as noting indications of possible problems; 0 to serve as an outline of important pro- 
gram characteristics for those new to Even Start, and 0 to give potential collaborators information about Even Start 



The ultimate purpose of the guide is to improve outcomes for Even Start families. 

The statements of quality included herein are intended as goals Even well-operated and effective programs may 
not be implementing all the suggestions included in the document. The Department of Education perceives design of 
local programs to be a matter of local discretion The quality considerations in this document are examples of approach- 
es that have led to successful outcomes, they are not program requirements This document does not replace other fed- 
eral guidance, programs must meet all of the requirements of the Even Start law, Part Bof Chapter 1 of Title I of The 
Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965, as amended. 



for a document that they could use fur engaging protects in a discussion of quality programs during protect site visits 
The process of development included input and review from Even Start and other family literacy practitioners and review 
by Even Start state coordinators and federal staff 

The guide incorporates iidurmation from a variety of sources 0 evaluation results from the initial four years of 
Even Start programs 0 research that has been conducted in the fields related to Even Start, specifically early childhood 
education, adult education, collaboration, parent education, and home visiting, © the wisdom of practice that has accu- 
mulated from family literacy programs and been shared through conferences and visitations, 0 the theoretical base tha' 
has emerged for family literacy led by the work of the National Center for Family Literacy; © the work of other fields in 
developing indicators of quality, specifically adult education, and © some of the legal requirements in the Even Start 
Family Literacy program legislation that shaped the Even Start program 



e g . Migrant, Indian, or English as Second Language, or operate in specialised contexts, e g is(>latecl rural areas or 
homeless shelters, will need to adapt the considerations identified herein to program circumstances Some of the quality 
considerations may not apply or they may apply very differently to these programs ' 



goals 



The Guide was developed in response to requests from Even Start state coordinators 




Even Start family literacy piograms designed to serv'e special populations. 
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SECTION I 
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We anticipate that Even Start state coordinators may want to use the Guide 
as a basis for developing their own state documents, incorporating state standards and expectations For example, 
states may wish to identify specific measures of performance associated with some indicator statements. 



. f. 'g. a n I i X t. l ® n . . o I, ... t ti e , ;. 8 u I r 



The indicators of quality are presented within ten major topic areas 
with many interconnections across the topics as appropriate for an integrated program. Each topic area begins with a 
statement of the primary goal or challenge associated with that topic or component. In some cases, clarifying informa- 
tion about federal Even Start requirements has been added 



Next . statements of conditions associated with quality programs are listed. For each topic area, a list of possible 
problem indications is also included to facilitate program review and state technical assistance These are intended as 
red flags" of possible problems to discuss further. 

At the end of a topic, there is a 'snapshot ' description from a family literacy project to illustrate how the quality 
considerations are implemented in practice The brief descriptions are intended to be starting places to inspire ideas 
for projects that might be using the Guide for self-review 

References for maior resource documents are included at the end of the Guide and primary sources identified for 
each topic area 

Finally, the quality considerations are provided in a workbook format to facilitate self-review by programs 
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m his Guido begins with a brief discussion of six essential values or themes that distinguish fiigh quality family 
literacy/Even Start programs The rest of this Guide describes in detail how these themes could be operational- 
ized as quality indicators within program components By their nature, indicators are discrete and specific so that they 
can be observed anc' issessed Thus, the presentation of indicators runs the risk of making the big picture of quality diffi- 
cult to see The values below describe the big picture in Even Start - themes that are foundational to the indicators, 
components, and activities of high quality family literacy programs 

^ ^ ‘ ^ ° P K 0 G J i « M I N G Families are the primary stakeholders in Even Start programs, responsible for 

identifying their own priorities and making decisions Because the family is the unit of learning. Even Start values the 
hi,!me as the most important classroom Successful programs Iruild on family strengths, using the interests and goals of 
families as guides for programming Even Start is a safe place for families togrow and develop 

P*” nmS"'F Of FjMiiitS 4N9 StRvitt PROviDtRS Staff respect tor the diverse languages, cultures, 
and experu'nces of families is npparent in all aspects ol frri'gram practice Stall members view themselves as partners 
with other service providers in advocating for families within the larger community Even Start staff work with fam.ilics 
and other service providers to create and use social and resource support networks in the community 

' ' ' ' * ' D 'J ' * ’ 0 x Of S f R V 1 c E 1 Quality Even Start programs have high goals and expectations lor 

tamilies, requiring for many families intense serv'ices over time The design of the program recognizes the importance of 
intensity and emphasizes of quality of services 

^ ^ ‘ ^ A D 4 ? ! A B 1 i 1 I y Successful Even Start programs fit services to families, not families to the 

program Programs must remain flexible enough to both recognize and accommodate the diverse interests of ditferenl 
families and the changing needs of individual families ewer time Program services are tailored for individual families 

MtssAGfS AND SfRvicts Quality programs are characterized by philosophical 
approachesand curricula that are compatible across cooperating programs, across Even Start components and over time 
The goal of Even Start programs is seamless service for families through the many transitions they naturally make 
Institutionalization of family-centered approaches within the community to ensure continuity of services is a priority of 
Even Start leadership 

IJoifF 4N0 RtiafinnsHiPS lOR SiAft , Even Start programs require staff to operate in new ways, and 
thus provide specialized cross-disciplinary and cross-agency training opportunities to support new roles and responsibili- 
ties Staff from Even Start and collaborating agencies work together with tamilies as the focal point, that change requires 
different types cd relationships among service providers Even Start places high priority on developing relationships with 
cnildbiyrating agencies to ensure comprehensive services tor tamilies 
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INTEGRATION 

OF COMPONENTS 

To connect program activities through meaningful and 
c 0 n s i s t e n t messages, p rov idi ng an intense experience to change i n t e r gen- 
erational patterns associated with low literacy 

Even Start program models vary widely A few are totally home-based, most combine 
center-based and home-based services Some programs operate with a mix of different service providers and 
locations: in other cases, a single provider offers all component services in a single location 
Co-location of services may facilitate integration but is not the only service delivery model for Even Start 




All program components employ a holistic approach to serving families; that is, activities and plans are 
based on goals and interests identified by families rather than relying on preset materials 



Program has identified common messages to be emphasized across components, e g , the value of literacy, 
high expectations for families, the importance of the application and transfer of skills, tlie role of experience in 
development, the importance of practice, the use of individual strengths, the central role of the parent in a 
child s development Staff are able to articulate these common messages to each other, to families, and to the 
community so that others understand the messages. 



Program sees the concept of integration as a way of planning opportunities to surround families with 
messages that are continuously reinforced. Program recognizes the need for integration of components and 
experiences as a way to intensify the program experience 



Program implements specific connections across components, for example 
d. home visit and parenting activities have literacy connections 

b parenting time addresses issues that arise during home visits or parent-child interactions 
c the home visit provides an opportunity to practice applications of what has been discussed during 
parenting time 

d literacy skills for adults are taught in the context of early childhood development, parenting use of 
community resources, employment 

e H^rent-child and home visit activities are designed with ease of transfer to the home in mind 
f home visits are connected to center-based instruction 



Program uses a variety of approaches to establish linkages across components, including connections based 
on meaningful themes, learner strategies (e g., asking questions), particular activities, and values or attitudes. 
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Program staff understand the importance of integration at both the program level and the family level The 
program's management structure is designed to facilitate integration of components Program leadership 
takes an active role in fostering integration of components Component integration is a staff development and 
supervision issue 

Program ensures that team members meet together regularly/daily to plan together. Planning time is paid 
time within the work day There is an opportunity for all staff to be part of planning home visits. 

Staff development includes specific training in family literacy Staff development includes cross-t raining in 
the several disciplines involved and addresses team building. 

Whole language strategies are used with adults and children. Staff use an interdisciplinary approach to 
curriculum. 

Parents are involved in designing children's activities Parents are welcome in children's classrooms They are 
frequently invited to participate, and special provisions are made if it is difficult for parents to attend 



► Program schedule does not include regular and 
frequent planning time for teams 



!► Collaborators who provide direct service (e g . adult 
education) are not trained in family literacy 



► staff do not view integration with other components ► There have been no cross-training opportunities 
as their job Individual staff prefer to follow their 
own curricular ideas 



► Intervisitations of classrooms by program staff are 



► One or more components relies solely on prepack- 
aged materials 



rare 



► Parents cannot describe connections across their 
experiences with different program components 
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ar\da \lvee in a trailer at the end of a three-mile dirt road with her four children. 5he 
dropped out of school when ^he wae fifteen to have her first child. Her two school-a<^e children are enrolled in 
T <tte 1 pro<0rams and one child has some hearing loss in the ri<0ht ear. He is awaitin^^ a hearing aid. The 
youri0rejt children are twc^ and four yeart?. Wanda has a difficult time helping her children with their homework 
and often accuses the teachers of asking her to do their work. The Even Start home visitor says there are 
not enough pots to catch tne water dr\pp\r]q from the ceiling when it rains. Wanda does the best she can, iiv- 
iMi;) thirteen miies from town with no car. Twice a month her sister will come over to take the family to town 
to buy supplies. Wanda is bitter when she speaks of her two husbands. "They beat me and ieft me liere to 
take care of the children. 1 only hope the children can have a better life." The family's main connection to the 
world is the television and Wan. *a's love of stories. 6he enjoys makinig up "pretend" tales to enter1:.ain the 
children. She a<^reed to be part of a home-based Even Start program because she ^ets lonely and wants the 
children to "learn something." 



'Ona, Wanda’s Even Start home visitor, does not know where to start! Mona decides to dis- 
^ Wanda and her family at the next Staff meeting to help plan her approach with Mona. During the staff 
d!-n:ii‘3Sion, it became very clear to Mona that Wanda's interests and needs are all interrelated. Wanda's 
desire to Improve hen:7elf could be the catalyst to addressing so many other concerri!i> ^>he has for her family. 
:otatf rreommendr'i that Mona build the initial adult literacy lessons on Wanda's interest in readlnc^ to f'.er 
children. E>he ( Ould write down fier "pretend" tales and practice reading to her children. The parent-child 
interaction time mi^ht then include writing down the children's stories for sch'^ol. Staff su^^ested that 
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Mona talk to Wanda about her parent-teacher conference at school this fail so that W'anda may better under- 
stand what her children are learnh^. Mona should emphasize with Wanda in every way possible the value of 
reading and writing for herself and her children. Mona might ask Wanda what else she would want to do with 
her children, perhaps suggesting a trip to the library if it does not initially come up. Mona hope to transition 
Wanda into the center to involve her in discussions with peers about domestic violence and subsidized housing. 
Mona might want to come to the center's classes after meeting other parents. 



w. 



. ona began developing with Wanda her family action plan during the next home visit. Wanda identi- 
fied three goals she wanted for herself and her children. As next steps, Mona and Wanda identified a long list of 
resources she would need to accomplish her goals: funds to buy a car, a driver's license, a job. Job training, more 
books, a library card, better reading skills, and the self-confidence that she can do it! So Wanda began to identi- 
fy the first things she needed to do: learn to read better, explore Job opportunities, ask her sister about watching 
tfie kids, etc. Mona skillfully Incorporated literacy and parenting activities and opportunities Wanda needed 
Into the weekly Even Start home visits. Mona started having her practice writing on Mona's portable computer, 
and printing pages so the children could illustrate them. Wanda was amazed how easy it was! Mona also sug- 
gested that Wanda call her church or volunteer groups to ask about free transportation to the library and to the 
school. Wanda decided to start her community outreach by calling the welfare office to see if there were funds 
to evaluate her sons hearing loss. As she began to see her accomplishments, Wanda became very excited about 
her future. She agreed to bring the children to the “Family Fun Day." Each child selected a favorite "homemade" 
book to bring. They loved the attention and praise they received from everyone. 
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COLLABORATION 



To develop a strong partnership of service providers who 
jointly take responsibility for providing family literacy s e r v i c e s . and 
develop new relationships and systems to improve services for families 



i ’;A; T -A --ii- T' ■, N ';0 J;. E'..-; . 



Fven Start programs apply fc r funding in partnerships of at least two organizational 
entities one or more local education agencies (LEAs) and one or more nonprofit community-based organiza- 
tions, public agencies other than an LEA. institutions of higher education, or public or private nonprofit orga- 
nizations of demonstrated quality other than an LEA The partners assume responsibility for the compliance 
of the program with legal requiiements and proper use of federal funds, although they might not have equal 
management responsibilities One or more partners serves as the fiscal agent Additional collaborative rela- 
tionships help the partnership to extend the nature of support services to families It is important to distin- 
guish between the many collaborations of those types needed to implement a program and the more formal 
arrangements among partners that constitute the "eligible entity" that applies for an Even Start grant 
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Program staff have a comprehensive view of the needs of families and recognize the need for a partnership in 
order to fully serve families. Staff see the focus of the partnership as benefits to families; secondary benefits 
are to partner agencies Mutual objectives in terms of goals for families and the partner and other collaborat- 
ing agencies have been articulated. 

The program has developed multiple relationships with other agencies. The number of collaborators increas- 
e'll over tfie life of the program Collaborations lead to new relationships for the program Program staff recog- 
nize the value of a variety of joint arrangements, including referral and communication, cooperation, and col- 
laboration 

Program collaborators represent a variety of agencies, serving different types of family needs Alliances have 
been developed in the areas of health, social services, counseling, education, and job training or placement. 
Collaborators include housing authorities, homeless shelters. WIC programs, libraries. ITPA. adult education 
programs. Head Start, vocational programs, voluntary literacy organizations. Title 1 and other programs lugded 
through the Improving America s School Act and the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. Evefi Start 
program has expanded upor.the services available from collaborators based on the needs of the families 
served Program has relationships with multiple providers of early childhood and adult education services 
Fven St.irt is n(>t duplicating existing services 
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Referrals for the program have come from collaborators. Even Start families have been referred to collabora- 
tors for services Even Start staff stay in touch with collaborators about families they have referred 

Program and collaborators share information about families when possible to improve and tailor service 
options. Confidentiality issues have been addressed, programs know what information can and cannot be 
shared Cc'llaboiating partners make decisions on the basis of family needs and goals Program and collabo- 
rators have attempted to standardize procedures to minimize barriers to services, including developing com- 
mon terminology and definitions of clients 

Program offers training as an incentive for collaborators. Collaborating staff train together to build "buy in" to 
Even Start approaches and philosophy 

Program has made formal and informal agreements with partners and other collaborators, beginning in the 
early stages of preparing applications Agreements might include: description of services each offers, designa- 
tion of roles and contacts, fiscal arrangements and sources of funding, length of agreement and option for 
renewal, communication mechanisms and expectations, procedures for problem-solving 

Program recognizes that key staff time is required to attend to building and maintaining collaborative relation- 
ships Communication is regular and frequent and program staff visit each others' program sites Program 
leadership communicates with leadership of other agencies on a continual basis 

Some staff have "boundary-crossing" roles with collaborators; that is, they make connections based on theii 
cross-disciplinary experiences with staff of other agencies. 

Ownership in tne relationship with collaborators is built at all levels Staff are well-informed about the roles 
and missions of the collaborators Staff also know each others' constraints. Staff express attitude of respect 
for collaborators and their contributions and a willingness to work together to solve problems that arise 

Program has provided information to help other agencies understand Even Start goals and clarified any mis- 
understandings All staff members can articulate the key messages of Even Start 

Collaborators have a role in identifying outcomes for local evaluation and an interest in evaluation results. 
Collaborating agencies cooperate with data collection as needed. Even Start local evaluation addresses suc- 
cesses and improvements in collaborations 

Families have a role in identifying possible collaborators Families select resources that are most appropriate 
for them 
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► Program tears loss of identity or threats of competi- 
tion for resources from collaborators 

► There are no changes in service delivery to families 
attributable to the efforts of collaborators. 

► There is loss of collaborators over time or turnover 
among collaborators Collaborators complain there 
are few benefits for their agencies or improvements 
in their services 

► Collaborators do not understand Even Start goals 
and requirements (e g , component integration) 

► Collaborators, including Even Start, cite lack of com- 
mon procedures, definitions, and regulations and 
bureaucracies as primary barriers to working together. 



► There is no evidence of resource sharing with collab- 
orators There are no apparent incentives tor collab- 
orations 

1^ Partners are not clear about what each program 
otfers. Common goals have not been discussed. 
Staft have limited knowledge ot collaborators or per- 
ception that collaborators have little to ofter 

► No co-training has occurred. 

► There are obvious omissions ot relationships with 
programs serving similar populations 

► Even Start duplicates existing services in community 

► All collaborations are limited to reterral and access 
only (e g., simple coordination of information). 
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^ ^ he school district, covering a lar^e rural area, and a non-profit family service agency successfully 
wrot? an Even Start proposal and are implementing the plan together. The prot^ram is scheduled to open in a few 
months. Additional community agencies representing a wide range of services (i.e., WIC, JTPA, housing. Head 



which clearly state the services and resources to be provided to support the Even Start proposal. Angela, the 
new director, understands that you cannot expect collaborating agencies to have the same agenda as your own. 
She knows it takes time to build trust. Time spent developing a shared vision Is worth it. 

s 

^ y he recognizes that its Important to keep the original collaborators as part of the team. Some 
are already involved on the advisory council. She will have an opening celebration, inviting the families of staff 
and the advisory committee so everyone might see ways to support the program. She already has promises for 
furniture from two members of her advisory council. It is important that all member^ of the advisory council are 
able to articulate the purpose and services offered by Even Start because, at any time, anyone of them might be 
asked, “What is that new program down the street?" Angela plans a retreat for the advisory council after the 
program has been in operation a year. She will be able to present the first year's successes, as well as use the 
group to set the e>econd )/eare> goals and Identify community resources to support these goals. 



Start, adult literacy) participated on the writing team and wrote contracts with the new Even Start entity 



ne collaborating challenge Angela already sees is the relationship of Even Start with the Head 
Start program that already operates in the school district. Angela sees no duplication of services and little 
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r(^ar-?on for corr\pet\t\or\ for families. Ccllaboratcrs were chcsen because they represent the community's charac- 
teristics. i.e., cultural values, beliefs, problems, needs, and services, and Angela feels that there is a lar^e ^roup 



set up a system to track all referrals made to Even Start from other agencies and referrals made from Even 
Start to other a^^encies. The common screenin^/intake form would be a next step. 

he collaborating partners have already started jomt staff training] Thf fir^t (^oai is to share 
Information about each others' program services, client eligibility, and referral process. Staff from the collabo- 
rating partners rwe expressed an interest in workshops on other topics: child development, nutrition, women's 
health issues, le^a! services, and parenting. The collaborating partners will mutually determine the content of 
training and share the costs, based on the agencies' abilities to pay. Even Start f^taff offered to babysit during 
the school district meeting and asked if some of the Head Start staff could help them. Staff are planning joint 
Even Start and Head Start family events because they anticipate they may have families in corr\rr\or\. Angela 
plans that Even Start wiil support- other agencies' activities and community events in every way possible. 



of families for Even Start to target without getting into "turf wars." One strategy Angela is planning to suggest 
at the next monthly planning meeting with her service partners is to share each others' waiting lists and devel- 
op a joint screening/intake tool to facilitate referral of families to appropriate services. The group has already 
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RECRUITMENT 



To r e c r u\\ those families most in need, specifically low- 
income disadvantayed families with low literacy rates or limited E n g I i s h 

proficiency at program entry 

Programs are expected to serve families with the greatest needs for Even Start services 
needs, or English language proficiency of the eligible parents. In competitions, priority is 
given to projects planning to operate in areas with the highest concentrations of poverty Other need-related 
indicators also may be considered such as handicapping or disabling conditions, homelessness, and chronic 
unemployment Families eligible must have at least one eligible parent and one eligible child Teen parents 
under the age of 16 arc eligible to participate if they are within the state’s compulsory attendance range, they are 
among those most in need, and the LEA provides or ensures the required basic education component 
Programs are expected to serve families with children representing at least a three-year age range (which may 
begin at birth) 
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Pro^rdin uses multiple methods and sources for recruitment, including methods that employ personal contact 

Strategies for recruitment include distribution of informational materials about the program in high visibility 
locations such as laundromats and stores Materials are prepared in the languages of the population that the 
program serves Strategies include methods that do not depend on print such as personal contact and infor- 
mal meetings 

Recruitment strategies and messages reflect the cultural diversity of the community and the intended target 
families Recruitment processes take cultural norms into account (e g., which family member is contacted, 
expectations of all family members) 

Current and past program participants have an important and planned role in recruiting parents 

Recruitment is proactive, especially in areas of high poverty, that is, likely participants are sought out and 
encouraged to enter Several different types of contacts are made to encourage participation, as necessary 
Programs recognize the preparation time it may take to recruit some families 

Recruitment is considered part of everyone's job. 



O 





Recruitment is ongoing. Program recognizes that different levels of intensity for recruitment are required at 
different stages in program development Program pays attention to shifts in community population and 
reviews recruitment strategies regularly. 

Program provides dear messages about expectations associated with participation so parents have full 
knowledge to help them make the commitment to enroll. Family commitment to participation in the program 
is important, and program helps those most in need overcome barriers to full participation. Anticipated barri- 
ers to the family's full participation in the program, e g., transportation and child care, are addressed during 
the recruitment process Solutions to barriers are sought before the family begins participation 

Recruitment messages emphasize what the program can do for the whole family, assuming an outcomes/goals 
orientation as the selling point 

The recruitment process is made as easy and friendly as possible for families, e g , pre-enrollment informa- 
tion is gathered in the home 

Program has established reciprocal relationships with community collaborators for recruitment Lven Start 
staff are active within various community agencies in service and volunteer roles. 

When selecting participants, a variety of family needs are considered in determining "most in need.” including 
the information from referring agencies, family stresses, and health of family members. Program selection cri- 
teria (e g . level of adult literacy, family income, employment status) are written and available to all staff, par- 
ents, and collaborators. The program has made its methods explicit, e g ,weighing criteria for ranking partici- 
pants according to need. 



I n flic a t f 0 PC- o f o h I a « s : W f l fl. B m.; e n t 



► Entry scores of adults on literacy measures are ► Selection criteria have been added to the federal 



high on the average for the area, e g . high school 
level and beyond 



and state requirements that may limit eligibility of 
high needs families. 



► Education and income statistics of families are ► Staff describe parents as "coming to us," and see 
high for the geographic area no need to recruit. 
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Program spends no resources on recruitment. 

► Program avoids active recruitment in high-poverty 
areas 

Recruitment processes are formal and appliration- 
hea'vy with little personal contact incorporated 

► Program does not use collaborators in an active 
way for recruitment. 

► Recruitment is a one-time event, rather than an 
ongoing process 

► Parents are not participating m all components of 
the program There is high turnover of families in 
the program 



► Families who drop out of the program were often 
not aware of expectations and requirements upon 
entry 

► Profile of families in the program shows that most 
in need (e.g., low literacy adults, learning disabled 
adults, limited English proficient adults) have not 
been recruited 

► Parents do not bring friends and extended families 
to program’s family activities 

► Recruitment messages suggest that low literacy 
and inadequate parenting skills are characteristics 
of a particular population group, i.e., one ethnic or 
racial group 



Primary Sources: See RMC Research's Resources for Recruiters and 

Even Start Newsletters DescribingStaff Mentoring Site Experiences in 

Reference Section. ' ■ - * ^ ~ 
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( I) rt s f' (1 on rt ri e v n m p I e from VV f b s / f r 
(i r 0 V f s , AI i s s 0 ii r i , f: v f n 5 i n r f program 
a mi Hv e n .Start National I: v a I u a t i o n 
program descriptions) 



taff in this urban Even Start project develop an annual recruitment plan always using multiple 
methods and resources, including as a minimum; a highly visible media campaign (PSA’s, calendar of events and 
ads in newspapers, flyers, brochures, posters, etc.); an open house twice a year; special events monthly; partici- 
pation in community events as often as possible; and a means and sche^:iule to distribute material through the 
community agencies and neighborhoods. Program information is in the language and at the literacy level of the 
families. Neighborhood canvassing is done as often as possible, but at least three times a year. Staff members 
team together and select neighborhoods with which they are familiar to canvass. Current Even Start partici- 
pants are encourat^ed to Join the recruiting teams. Canvassing is frec^uently done door-to-door, particularly tar- 
geting homes with young children's toys in the yards and hallways. Staff also visit the local laundromats and 
convenience stores to talk about Even Start and leave brochures. 



per'donal letter is written to a potential family and is followed up with a personal visit whenev- 
er possible. Staff and parents complete a "screening questionnaire" at home which is intended to describe the 
family as well as provide clues about their literacy skills. For instance, staff may ask the age and educational 
level of all pereone living in the heme, what the family enjoys doing together, what activities the children do at 
home, if there are special concerns about any family member, and what about Even Start sounds the most 
important for the family. The staff select the families most in need of Even Start services based on this 
screening tool. Staff also set recruitment goals identifying those families most in need based on the communi- 
ty's profile. Staff need to keep in mind the program's limited resources and determine how they will most effec- 
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riv(e!y tbe fi^rnili£;» iri need. Often staff will refer families to other services in the community if Even 
5tart has a waiting list. 6taff review the waiting list each month and stay 'n contact with wait-listed families 
by mall. Staff talk about the expectations with each family before enrollment in Even Start. In many cases, 
staff must provide ongoing assistance up to the day the family enrolls. Seemingly insignificant factors such 
as serving breakfast and offering free books upon enrollment are important to many families. 

ach St aff member must be able to articulate the purpose of Even Start and activities for fami- 
lies, because recruitment can happen at any time. To prepare, staff model talking about Even Start to potential 
families and referring agencies during staff meetings. Each staff member sets recruitment goals, such as num- 
ber of monthly contacts with families and agencies. Recruitment becomes a weekly agenda item at each staff 
meeting. The Even Start director has hired Spanish-speaking staff to be able to communicate with families as 
they enroll in Even Star^. As modeled by the director, all staff have a strong desire to work with the program's 
fa'-Mlies and know the community resources. Each staff member is asked to serve on community agencies' com- 
mittees and boards to become familiar with community services and be visible as Even Start staff. Many Even 
Start family events are planned with and include families in other community service organizations, such as Head 
Start and the local YWCA. Resources and facilities are always shared so that families learn about the other 
services. Ongoing and continuous community outreach builds trust and relationships with collaborating staff. 
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Parent-Child interactions 

&. PARENTING EDUCATION 



T u iMi ^ p a p 0 i li V e impact on ( A p A o / p family by c n fi a h c i n a 
the re I a t i 0 n s h i p s between parents and children and the literacy i a I u e of 

interactions 






This Tomponent dnd the next (home visiting for educational purposes) include a wide array 
of program activities in support of families literacy development of parents and children, children's transition to 
school, interactions of parents with schouls and the wider community, development of understanding of child 
development, improvement in family relations, and life skills development Home visits are addressed separately 
because of the special role they play in Even Start 
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Progrdm provides regularly scheduled opportunities for parent-child interaction as well as other types of parent 
education and support. 

The parenting component includes a variety of ways that parents can participate, including individual and 
group involvement Planning allows for a range of types and levels of participation based on family goals 

All staff receive training in parenting as part of their jobs 

Staff spend time developing relationships with parents but are aware of appropriate boundaries Staff 
members have an cmpathetic view of parents and the challenges they face 

In programs that intend to produce substantial improvements in outcomes for children, parents participate about 
twenty hours a month in parenting-related activities, including home visiting, parent discussion groups, and par- 
ent-child literacy activities. 

Parenting program includes attention to family development and family relationships Parenting program 
includes attention to supporting parental self-esteem. Parenting program is used as an opportunity for identify- 
ing resources to support families 

Parenting program builds on the interests and questions of parents, and does not rely solely on scripted materials 
Parents are actively involved in the design and planning of parenting activities perhaps through an advisory council 
Ongoing assessments by parents are used to ensure responsiveness of activities loparents' interests and needs 
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Program planning attends to the need for parents to relate to their peers and allows time for social interaction. 



Parenting program includes attention to beliefs and attitudes about child-raising in addition to dealing with 
positive behavior management. Program provides guided opportunities for parents to problem-solve within 
the context of routine family events 




Parent-child activities are intended to help the parent learn more about his/her own child and see the child 
as an active contributor to development and learning Activities help parents form reasonable expectations of 
their child’s achievement and devise challenging experiences. Teacher-parent debriefing follows at least some 
parent-child experiences There are opportunities to reflect on how whai has been learned about child devel- 
opment applies to the activity 




Program recognizes importance of addressing the most pressing concerns of famines. Program has identified 
collaborators who can support parenting activities; collaborators might include libraries, counseling pro- 
grams, lOBS, |TPA, Reading Is Fundamental, cooperative extension Parenting program addresses a wide vari- 
ety of topics of interest and importance to families, including nutrition, wellness, household management, 
community resources, and dealing with stress, substance abuse, and family violence. 
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Parent development and child development issues and questions are addressed frequently and directly 
Program affords opportunities for one-to-one interchanges for dealing with parenting issues 

Parent-child activities encourage active manipulation of a variety of objects, engagement of children in prob- 
lem-solving and thinking, and active involvement in reading stories. Activities are fun and encourage involve- 
ment of Doth child and parent Children exercise choice and decision-making Parents communicate with and 
listen to their child rather than instruct. 
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Reading every day ib encouraged Program helps parents to learn about sources of books for children and 
themselves, including becoming borrowers at public libraries 
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Activities are designed for easy transfer of learning to other situations Expectations for and ideas about 
transfer and practice are made explicit. Teachers follow up transfer expectations. 

Parenting activities have literacy connections; parent-child activities have enhanced literacy value Parent 
education strengthens literacy experiences that occur within routine family interactions. Parenting is integrat- 
ed into the teaching of basic academic skills. 




Program devises opportunities for the whole family to participate in parenting activities 
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The materials used in parenting and parent-child activities are culturally and linguistically relevant. Parent- 
child activities are carded out in the dominant language of families. 

Program designs activities to strengthen partnerships between parents and school programs and person ■ 
nel Parents participate in variety of school and classroom activities, including volunteering, governance, and 
home learning activities. 
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► Staff do not see that paients have strengths from 
which to build 

^ Parents are not involved in planning activities. 

^ Staff do not know individual families' needs and 
interests 



► There is little interaction among group partici- 
pants, groups are quiet, or there is little emotional 
involvement of parents in discussions or activities 

► Parenting activities only include one family mem- 
ber; there are no special activities to involve fami- 
lies. 



► Most of parent education time is spent in "expert " 
presentation 

^ Parent-child activities are always designed for 
whole group participation rather than individual 
exploration by parents with their children 

► Staff do not model positive parent-child interac- 
tions 



► Programs depend totally on pre-set materials 

► Parenting activities are held sporadically, not regu- 
larly scheduled. 

► There has been no training for staff in parenting 

► Parents object to taking time away from their own 
literacy work to participate with their children. 
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(based on Even Start National 
Evaluation program descriptions) 



upportin^ Even Start adults in their parenting role is part of most activities at this midwestern, 
urban Even Start project. All Even Start staff received training in parenting education when the directors of all 
the collaborators pooled resources and sponsored a six-session staff development course on parenting. Joyce, 
the bilingual parent educator, is responsible for organizing and conducting the parenting workshops for Even 
Start parents. Workshop topics are often rec^uested by parents and repeated during the month so that par- 
ents can choose the one that best fits their schedule. Some parents choose to attend a workshop more than 
once. Topics have included early childhood development, drugs and alcohol, "Disciplining with Love," nutrition, and 
community resources. Workshops are conducted in Spanish and English so that those speaking primarily 
Spanish will want to attend and have an opportunity to learn more English. A lively conversation always takes 
place during each workshop. Parents often take a leadership role in running the workshop. One parent educator 
commented that parents learn more from each other than from staff! 
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arents have regular scheduled time in their child's classroom every day except Fridays. 

Secause parents say that they often become bored with the activities their children select, staff decided during 
parent-child time to have parents select the activity one day each week, the children select on two days, and the 
staff select on the last day each week. Staff encourage parents to try each activity and point out to parents 
during the activity how much the child Is enjoying and learning. Staff encourage parents to make books with 
their chWdrer) as a Joint activity. Stickers are a popular material. As the parent reads the story to the child, 
the child selects the sticker that matches the text. Parents are asked to volunteer as a classroom aide twice a 
month. Each early childhood classroom has several parents helping each week. The parents learn to supervise 
small group activities and model the teacher. 
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taff uee ev<?ry opportunity to model positive discipline strategies, e.g. not yelling, threatening, etc. 
Staff show parents how talk to their child, set limits, and problem-solve when they feel angry or frustrated with 
their children. For parents receiving parenting education in the home, the home visitor promotes positive family 
interactions. The home visitor talks about spending time with their children and discusses turning off the TV 
during this family time. She talks about the value of seeing family or friends on the weekends, attending chil- 
dren's events in the community, and visiting the public library and playgrounds. She asks the parent what she 
would like to focus on when discussing parenting. The home visitor is careful to suggest activities appropriate 
for the age and development of the children and uses materials found in the home to reinforce parenting skills. 
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HOME VISITING 




To individualize the program for parents and children, 



building on the strengths that are apparent in familiar settings and to 
demonstrate that the home is the c h i Id' s first and most important learning 
environment Howt' visits increase the intensity of the program experience 
as well as increasing access to services for some families 




In Even Start, home visits are intended primarily to advance the instructional goals of 



the program. Social service support goals are provided primarily through collaborators Even Start funds can be 
used when necessary for social service support activities. 




^ All families receive home visits with an instructional focus and educational objectives The number of visits 



and the length of visits vary by program model and family need. Unless the home is the primary site for ser- 
vices, project ideally conducts at least one home visit a month for each family, acknowledging that it may take 
some time in group participation for some families to be comfortable with home visits 

The home visit is used as an opportunity for the parent and child to learn and play together. Literacy is a 
primary focus of activities. The home visit supports retention of families in all components 

Materials and approaches for the home visit are tailored for each family. The resources and materials found in 
the home are the basis of activities Home visitors build upon and adapt to the family environment, seeking 
transfer of home visit activities to daily interactions between parent and child 

Home visits are prearranged, planned, and regularly scheduled. Scheduling of home visits depends on indi- 
vidual and family schedules. Home visitor staff and families understand the importance of the home visit and 
make the environment conducive to learning. 

Parents have an active role in shaping the visit and in the debriefing of the visit. The home visitor plans with 
the parent activities or roles for the other adults and children who are likely to be present during the home 
visit 

Program highly values home visitor rapport with families and families comfort with home visitor Rapport 



with families in the program is key for staff selection and supervision. Home visits are conducted by a familiar 
service provider for continuity. 
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I ^ Staff development for home visitors includes team debriefing of experiences they have had in the home; for 

example, for twelve hours of direct service, approximately one hour of supervision, coaching, mentoring, is pro- 
} vided, including structured discussions among staff 

Home visiting staff view visits as an information bridge to other resources. Home visitors have backup sup- 
port to link families to resources. Home visiting staff receive training in dealing with issues that may arise in 
the home setting, e g., abuse, violence, substance abuse, safety in the home, and emergency procedures 
Formal relationships with agencies help to address families with multiple needs 
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Program recognizes that some families may require a transition period before they are comfortable with and 
committed to home visits Temporary alternate locations such as libraries are identified in cases where the 
family initially is uncomfortable with the visit occurring in the home. 

The home visit is linked to other program components. 

Home visitors demonstrate sensitivity to family culture. Ideally, home visitors speak the first language of the 
family or involve collaborators who share the linguistic and cultural backgrounds of families 

Home visits balance parent-child relationship building, child development, and attention to parents' needs 
and interests 

Home visitors help parents to observe children and point out developmental interpretations of children's 
actions Home visitors model interactions and reinforcements. 

Home visitor staff are able to set boundaries for their roles in working with families. 

Program coordinates home visit activities with other service providers who also make home visits to the 
same families 
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► Home visits are infrequent, occur only once or 
twice a year. Parents are often not at home for 
scheduled visit 

► There is no attempt to create a learning environ- 
ment for the home visit, e g., no attempt to deal 
with distractions, TV set left on, etc. 

► The parent is a passive bystander during the visit 

► Visits only address child's development or adult 
literacy. 

► Activities are independent of activities in other 
components of program. Home visits are 



considered an "add on" rather than an integral part 
of the program. 

► Home visitors are unsure of how to deal with prob- 
lems that arise during visit. 

^ Home visitors do not feel comfortable in home 
setting. 

► Home visitors or pareiits identify cultural or lin- 
gui‘=tic ba'''?'"': 

► Home visits are focused on soc al service needs 
rather than being instructional in nature 



Primary Sources: See Powell, Parenis as Teachers, Center for Fuiure of 

Children in Reference Section. 
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( Iwi 5 J on t r f n Start National 
In' a I u a I i 0 n program descriptions) 



' ary, a home visitor, takes her turn developing the lessons to be used in all the Even Start 
components based on this month's theme: nutrition. Staff ask parents for suggestions for monthly topics. At 
the regularly scheduled monthly meeting for the entire staff, Mary models the lessons plans which include, for 
example, steps to do a weekly meal plan for a family based on a budget and good eating habits, how to read and 
adapt a recipe, and ideas to involve the whole family in meal preparation. The exact materials she uses during a 
home visit are tailored to the experience and background of each family. She wants to discuss topics which 
would build a trusting relationship with each family. Mary knows that home visitors have to learn to be sensitive 
to the family's culture. For example, one of her families Is a large, extended family and she has to be prepared to 
include the grandmother who speaks little English a^^d the older children if they are at home. She always has 
extra materials so her lesson plan can be flexible. She makes a schedule with her families but she is flexible 
about the length of time for each visit and the level of parent involvement. It varies from time to tirne, and par- 
ent to parent. If a family is not home, she leaves a note and calls the next day to reschedule the missed visit. 
When one of her families is in crisis, Mary knows that she needs to deal with those stresses first, possibly mak' 
ing a plan to assist the parent to contact other community resources, before moving onto literacy activities as 
the focus of the visit. 






' ary visits the classrooms in which her families' children are students, typically on the day of 
the scheduled home visit so that she sees what the children are doing and has something positive to report to 
the parents. During the home visit, Mary has little trouble engaging the children with her planned activities; the 
family knows to turn off the TV and to not talk to friends at this time. Mary may have another staff person 
team with her if there are a number of children in the family so she can focus her attention with the targeted 
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child and parent. Mary may a&k the parent to do an activity with the targeted child and help the parent observe 
her child. For instance, she asked Adam durin^g one home visit to tell his mother the best thin^ that happened 
at school this week. Adam described with ^reat excitement the trip to the petting zoo. Adam's mother, Terry, 
wrote down his story and Adam cut out the animals from Mary's magazines to illustrate the storybook. Mary 
pointed out to Terry how well Adam described the field trip. His speech had improved a lot this year at Even 
Start. During a home visit, Mary often has an opportunity to interact with the whole family and reports back to 
other Even Start staff what the family likes to do and ideas to further involve the family in Even Start. As part 
of ongoing staff development, Mary will bring other Even Start staff with her on a home visit so that everyone 
working with a family understands the family's home environment. Parents report that knowing the home visiter 
makes them more comfortable when they come to the center. Mary usually has a monthly "group home visit" or, 
as she calls it, a "parent meeting" in a community room at the housing project. Mary and the parents exchange 
information and the parents take an active role in planning field trips. These group home visits are successful 
because they take place close to the families' homes and create a social atmosphere. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 



ADULT LITERACY 




To improve the self-sufficiency of families by enabling them 



to meet their goals, increasing the English language literacy levels of family 
members, enhancing s k 1 1 1 s and experiences related to employability, and 
improving parents' abilities to be advocates for and teachers of their children 



parents except certain teen parents, includes those adults whose lack of mastery of basic skills constitutes a substan- 
tia! impairment to obtaining or retaining employment commensurate with abilities, or impairs their abilities to func- 



for other Li^oh Slur! indicators related to Adult Education model indicators 







Adult students have short and long term goals for their participation in adult education The goals represent 
realistic expectations and take into consideration previous educational experiences Those goals are 
expressed in a written plan and are measurable or observable Adults' individual goals shape the program and 



attainment is assessed 

The program values a wide variety of outcomes (e g . obtaining drivers' license, reading to children, obtaining 
high school diplomas) for adult learners 

Adults' progress in literacy depends on their literacy levels at program entry. Most adults make constant 
progress on literacy indicators until they exit the program. Among adults who do not obtain their high 
school diploma or equivalent, most continue in the program long enough to receive on average at least 70 
hours of adult education prior to leaving the program For those for whom the GED is an appropriate goal, 
most who enter the program at high school literacy levels obtain their high school diploma or equivalent with- 
in a year. Most who obtain their high school diploma or equivalent in the program continue to pursue other 
goals, including employment or continued education (Adult Education model indicators 1 and 2) 

Academic content is taught within a functional context (e g.. workplace, parenting, and/or life skills) appropri- 




Eligibility under the ,^dult Education Act. which is necessary for Even Start eligibility of all 



tion in society, id those who do not have a certificate of graduation from secondary school or its equivalent 
Collaborations often include agencies that provide postsecondary experiences so that efforts are not duplicated 



Notf Adult Educulion program modol indicators of quality (see OV\E in Reference section] are identified in 
parentheses at the end of the statements below to facilitate cross-referencing See also sections on Recruitment and 




are directly and explicitly connected to instruction. Goals are revisited periodically and progress toward goal 



ate to the lives of adult learners. Content is integrated with other components. Adult education includes life 
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skills, computdtion. and language Language literacy includes ''nore than reading, i e , speaking, writing, listen- 
ing, and computer skills 

A mix of methods is used for instruction, including a balance of group and individual activities The instruc- 
tional mix includes activities such as self-directed independent learning, computer-aided instruction, coopera- 
tive learning, and individual tutoring. Adult students write regularly. The program employs strategies in a flexi- 
ble manner (Adult Education model indicator 4) 

Materials are appropriate for the range of learner levels represented in the program (as assessed at program 
entry), usually requiring a wide variety of materials Materials are culturally and linguistically appropriate to the 
learners. Materials include authentic items, i.e., newspapers, forms, magazine articles, announcements, etc 
Materials reflect the context of the adult student s life, including work place items. (Adult Education model 
indicator 4) 

Instruction and learning activities explicitly build from learners' prior knowledge. Instruction emphasizes asso- 
ciation of new learnings with daily life and encourages applications and transfer of learning to new situations 
Connections are made to children's instructional programs and to the activities of home visits 

Program design offers maximum flexibility for the adult learner in terms of format, schedule, and location as 
well as entry options Program actively encourages re-entry if absence from program has occurred 

Staff are knowledgeable about learning needs of adults. Staff are knowledgeable about learners' cultures and 
languages Staff have good rapport with students and are interested in building relationships with students. 
Whenever possible, the Even Start program manager is involved in selection of adult education staff 

The learning environment is adult-centered, i e., appropriate and comfortable for adults 

Instructors act as resources and facilitators, modeling problem-solving behaviors. They avoid "helping" in a 
way that would increase or reinforce dependency 

A combination of formal and informal assessment methods is used to identify progress and needs Assessment 
is regular and frequent. Results are discussed with students and linked to learners' goals and to instructional 
plans. Ideally, assessments are carried out in the context of meaningful tasks. Adults understand assessment 
purposes, the results of assessments, and can explain their progress. Care is taken at intake so 
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thdt adults value the role of assessment, testing may not be part of initial intake if not appropriate for the adult 
learner (Adult Education model indicator 4) 




The program promotes advancement in learning beyond basic literacy lob readiness and career exploration 
are a part of the curriculum Program staff are knowledgeable about a range of options for participants to con- 
tinue their learning and/or obtain employment, e g . community college, vocational programs, ties to the 
business community Programs work on transition plans with adult students to meet adults' goals, including 
kmg-term goals for self-sufficiency (Adult Education model indicator 2 1 
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Program staff work with learners to remove or reduce common barriers, e g , lack of child care, transportation, 
by identifying appropriate support services (Adult Education model indicator 6) 

Program services are continuous, including summer months, although the format of services may change in 
different program cycles 

Staff turnover is low Learners generally have the same instructor for the program year If staff changes occur 
program ensures continuity of approach to learning. 

Staff participate in ongoing staff development, including training specifically related to family literacy Staff 
are familiar with parenting and early childhood staff and exchange relevant information Ideally, they meet at 
least weekly to plan an integrated curriculum (Adult Education model indicator 5) 

Program staff are able to address the needs of adults with learning disabilities 
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Adult education occurs only periodically; adult 
education occurs only as a by-product of home visit. 

► Adult education is regarded by learners and by 
other collaborating staff as simply a fixed course, 
primarily workbook-based 



The program has a view that "one size fits all" when 
it comes to adult literacy. Most activities do not 
directly or clearly relate to individual adult learn- 
ers' goals. Much time is spent in whole group 
instruction or with drill and practice activities. 
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► Materials are limited in number, limited to texts, ► Adult education staff do not value the goals of the 
limited to a narrow band of skills, and'or not repre- Even Start program.. Adult education staff do not 
sentative of learners' cultures participate in program staff development 



► Adult students have difficulty articulating the rele- 
vance of instruction to their daily lives or to their 
own guals 

► Adults cannot articulate plans for continuation 
beyond high school equivalency 



^ Adults who drop out of the program cite participa- 
tion barriers, e g , schedule, amount of time, child 
care, etc Staff believe students are not motivated 

► Only a few adults who enter at high literacy levels 
receive their high school diplom.as or equivalents 
while m the program 
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Primary Sources: See Even 
Progravi Quality for Adult Edu 
OF Adult E d u c at i o 



Start Evaluations, OVAE Model Indicato 
CATION Programs, Pelavin, National Eval 
N Frograms in Reference Section. 
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n Even Start program in rural Pennsylvania offers the adult education component both at the 
Even Start. Center located in the elementa.'^ school and throu^^h the home visiting proc3ram which offers an indi- 
vidualized adult learning curriculum. One of tne students, Claudet, a mother of four, is finishing her second year 
with Even Start. She dropped out of school in the tenth qrade following the birth of her first child. Her main ^oal 
when enrolling in Even Start was to be able to read "chapter books," not just picture books, to her children. She 
now has two children in ^rade school and she wants to help them learn. She feels this will encourage them to 
finish hi^h school. She said she is embarrassed that she can not read all the words on the food labels to buy 
"^^ood" food for her children. She also feels "ripped off at fast food restaurants because she can not check the 
bill. Claudet's friend who brought her to Even Start initially has already gotten her GED and is starting a job. 
Claudet said she may want a job when her children are older. She knows she has a lot to learn before she can ^et 
a job. Pi^ht now her short term goal is to get a library card so she can get books to help her children with their 
school work. 



O 



laudet was receiving adult education at home but has made the choice to come to the center 
With her two youngest children with transportation provided ty a newly purchased Even Start van. Claudet 
admits that she was afraid to come to the center's adult education p.-^ograrn but she decided to try it because 
she says. " All the staff who have visited me at home are so friendly and encouraging." She is finding that her 
two children love their classes at the center and that she is able to set up a class schedule four days a week 
that is flexible, based around her family schedule. She also likes the poe^tcardo and telephone calls provided as 
reminders of special events and about classes she has missed because of family illnesses. 
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V y \audet thought ohe mi^ht have to take a teet when she 6tarte^::i classes at the center and that 

the classes would involve a lot of silent work in workbooks like she had in qrade school, instead, she found stu- 
dents reading materials and discussing topics such as budgeting, family health concerns, safety issues, and the 
use of television which they had rec;^uested. You can tell she is really pleased about how much she is able to 
contribute to the class discussion. Claudet iikes hearing the teachers read to thf. class and oft-e^ takes the 
tape recorder home so that she can listen to a lesson on tape. She finds she learnt? c^etter by listening and is 
really pleased with her progress. Claudet has told the staff several times that she feels her adult education 
teacher who has been with her the whole year is very knowledgeable and able to teach the material so that she 
understands. 

laudet is surprised how much she likes computers. The proaram :s linked up with another Even 
Start project in the state and Claudet has a pen pal through the modem hook-up. She is thrilled to take the 
center's laptop to do work at home with her children. She said she may want to think about getting a job work- 
ing with computers as a long term goal. She received a Certificate of Improvement yesterday because she has 
made significant progress towards completing a level in her adult education course. Claudet continually says. 
"This !S not like going to school. 1 fee! good coming to my Even Start school." Claudet now is volunteering in her 
oldest child's third grade classroom. Claudet was particularly pleased to announce to the class that her hus- 
band has just enrolled in the adult education classes offered at r ^ht to get his (SED because he saw how posi- 
tive she was feeling about Even Start. 





EARLY Childhood 
PROGRAM Settings 




Tt) enhance development and ease transition to school 



by providing d e v e I o p m e n I a 1 1 y appropriate s e 1 1 1 n g s for children of all 
ages from the families enrolled In Even Start. 




Children ages birth through seven are eligible to participate in Even Start if a parent is 



eligible A family is no longer eligible to participate m Even Start two years after the youngest child reaches 
tfie age of 8 or after all participating parents are no longer eligible for adult basic education services under 
the Adult Education Act. whichever occurs first 




^ Early childhood staff members are well qualified, trained in child devei apment, and have appropriate certifica- 
tion by state requirements 

2 Early childhood centers have received appropriate licensing from state 

^ Children participate in sufficient hours of appropriate early childhood experience, including home visiting, Head 
Start, etc ideally at least sixty houii monthly for children ages three through five 

^ The physical environment is safe, clean, well-lighted, comfortable, and age-appropriate in terms of furniture, 
equipment, materials, and access to bathrooms and clean-up facilities 

^ The adult-child ratio allows for frequent interaction between children and adults Adult-child ratios are consis- 
tent with state licensing standards Children have sustained relationships with primary teachers/caregivers 

0 Early childhood program balances attention to all areas of development — social, emotional, physical, cultural, 
cognitive, aesthetic, and language 

^ Program has a curricular base for all age groups served by the program Early childhood curriculum has a 

respected theoretical base, staff make use of curricular philosophy when planning activities for individual children 

^ Staff cncoumge direct firsthand interactive experiences for learning Staff recognise that children develop knowl- 
edge and skills through active experiences and social interactions The real world is the subiect of learning activi- 
ties. Classroom activities arc integrated and interdisciplinary, building on children's interests and knowledge. 





There are many opportunities for child-initiated learning. Children's play is respected by staff as legitimate 
learning time. Children are encouraged to plan. They participate in planning their day and are aware of basic 
schedules and routines. 

The environment is language-rich. Children are read to daily. Books and other reading material are abundant 
Songs, rhymes, and group stories are common activities. The staff demonstrate many ways to encourage chil- 
dren to talk about their experiences and to represent their ideas in stories and pictures 

Staff encourage development of reasoning and problem-solving by providing challenging learning experiences, 
encouraging children's development through skillful questioning and suggestions for furthering activities 

Classroom environment reflects homes and lives of children in terms of culture and language Children s work 
is displayed 

^ ^ Staff use positive behavior management for discipline 

Staff have frequent opportunities and time to plan together and with staff of other Even Start components. 

^ m Teachers regularly observe all children and record observations for use in planning activities and assessing 
progress. Records of progress and development are maintained on each child and regularly shared with par- 
ents. Children are helped to understand their progress in learning. 

Children are relaxed and happy in the early childhood environment. 

Program gears expected participation to the needs and development of the child. For example, program rec- 
ognizes the time it may take for infants and toddlers to be comfortable in the program. Staff have identified 
activities for the development of individual children based on observation of children's development. Staff pro- 
vide opportunities for all children to succeed. 

Parents provide input on child's readiness for various activities and their progress. Parents are involved in 
planning programs lor children Staff help parents understand how home activities can reinforce and extend 
children's learnings 
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^ Children are unhappy, unsure, or tense 

^ Activities are primarily adult-initiated. 

^ Staff are not aware of children's previous or other 
current child care experiences. 

^ Materials are skimpy or inappropriate for age. 

^Activities are limited to traditional school readi- 
ness or group activities 

^ Staff do not understand goals of family literacy or 
have not received special training in family literacy. 

^ Staff have infrequent contact with parents. Parents 
are not encouraged to visit classrooms 

^ Parents are not clear about what their children are 
experiencing, and its value 

^ Parents are not clear about their children's 
progress 



► Staff rely only on standardized assessments for 
gauging children’s progress. 

^ Staff rely solely on prepackaged materials There is 
frequent use of worksheets. 

^ Classrooms are quiet; children are not encouraged 
to talk with each other. 

^ There is frequent turnover or changing of staff so 
that relationships witn children are not continu- 
ous. 

^ Staff do not connect activities to developmental 
outcomes. 

^ All children do the same activities 

^ Classroom is dominated with commercially pre- 
pared materials. 



Primary S o u r c es : S Ei N AJ Y;C Guide lines, EyEj 
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'any Even Start children attend this Head Start class for their early childhood program. In 
this classroom, activity areas are identified by si^ns and posters pictorially describing the area and ^ivin^ chil- 
dren the English and Spanish worde for each activity area. "I ife size" materials are used by the children, such 
as real cereal boxes, telephone books, and full-size pots and pans. Parents and children have brought in family 
photos which are labelled in English and the language spoken at home if it Is different. Projects made at home 
by parents and children are displayed at school. In turn, parents are encouraged to display their children's work 
at home. 



staff member reeponde warmly to a young child's demand for attention, hoping to model this 
for the mother when she comes into the classroom for her parent/child activity time. When children miss their 
classes for a penod of time, the Head Start teacher talks to the Even Start contact. One of them sends carde 
and makes telephone calls and home visits to follow-up on each child's needs. Staff recognize that parents, over- 
whelmed by other concerns, can easily misread their children's behavior. Sy talking to parents about the different 
ways children strive to get attention, staff hope they are encouraging the parents to establish secure attach- 
ment patterns with their children. 
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taff coneider the children's interests and experiences in planning classroom activities and indi- 
vidual activities for home visits. One teacher observed a guiet child enjoying the dress-up closet. The teacher 
showed the child where the "overnight suitcase" was so she could take some of the dress up clothes home to 
show her mother. When another child showed an interest in oceane, the water-table becomes an ocean, adding 
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and ehelis, and the windows become underwater scenes, sticking cutout fish and seaweed on blue tempera 
painted on the window glass. Children draw pictures about their families and dictate a story about a family 
event to a teacher. During the parent and child activity time, parents help, their children make this into a book. 
Parents are encouraged to write down at home what children say. Alibrary, operated by an adult student, is 
available for parents and children to check out books on a dally basis. 



G 



hildren are encouraged to take responsibility for their actions and look ahead. Staff ask the 
children to generate alternatives, and later to evaluate possible consequences. Staff question children with: 
What else could you try? How else could you solve that problem? What will you do next? Children are taught 
through modeling to use words to solve their problems. Pules are short and simple. Children are given exact 
directions: explanations about appropriate behavior are clear. 




earn planning time is set aside for teachers working in the same classroom. Staff from Head 
Start and Even Start meet at a specific time each week and discuss the action plans for each family on a 
rotating basis. They jointly go on home visits to learn more about each family's home environment. A file is kept 
for each child at Head Start with the teacher's observations and samples of the child's work. Teachers share 
this information with parents during their conference. On one occasion parents attended the preschool class 
without their children and role-played in the activity areas. Teachers took this opportunity to explain to parents 
what the children learn during various activities, such as water play, painting, cooking, etc. 
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RETENTION OF FAMILIES 



1 




To keep families participating long enough in the 



program to achieve learning gains and improvements in parenting 




Many of the Indicators in other sections relate directly to retention and they have not 



] 

1 



been repeated here 




^ All families participate in all core components. 

Most families stay in the program long enough to meet goals they have set. The program works with families 
to set attainable, meaningful goals Appropriate symbols of attainment are identified, e g., voter registration, 
license, marriage, and successes are celebrated. Parents participate as a group in identifying meaningful 
incentives and recognition 

J Family participation begins with an orientation period that focuses on positive reasons for participation, 
socialization, setting goals, and understanding expectations 

Program provides continuous services, including during the summer months, although the format of services 
may change, e g., home visits may become more frequent if center-based services are not operating for a peri- 
od of time. 

^ Program demonstrates high expectations for the self-sufficiency of families, e g , by identifying meaningful 
roles for parents within the program or agency, arranging job-shadowing at local businesses or volunteer 
opportunities in schools and community agencies, using program graduates as mentors for participants, find- 
ing different ways to use strengths 

0 Self-esteem of participants and staff is supported wiihin the program 

^ Program demonstrates respect for families by building on interests and recognizing traditions, acknowledging 



Direct service staff in programs are empowered to address all the needs and interests of parents by providing 
appropriate resources and making referrals 



values of families, and addressing families’ critical needs Program staff demonstrate personal interest in fami- 
lies 
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Program service schedules are flexible and convenient. Strategies for delivering service are flexible and adapt- 
able to meet changing family needs, e g , more home-based services might be necessary for families with new 
babies 

The program offers some activities for the whole family. 

Program continues contact with families If participant does not show up as expected, program staff follow up 
to find out the reason If family drops out lor personal reasons, program maintains periodic contact Program 
invites back successful graduates to work with participants. 

Records show that services continue to be available to an eligible family even though a child or parent may 
have completed the program 

Program staff or adjunct staff reflect the ethnic diversity and language backgrounds of the families enrolled 
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► Family participation is uneven across the compo- 
nents. i e , some parents may attend parent sup- 
port groups regularly but not participate in adult 
literacy 

► Program experiences high turnover. 

► Program loses participants over the summer 
months 

► Parents are not achieving specific goals because 
goals are not clear, goals are too ambitious or unre- 
alistic. or program activities do not connect to goals 



counseling, are not available, limited in availability, 
or tenuous 

► Parents have not developed close relationships 
with peers in the program 

► Stall are not aware of families’ needs and interests 

► Participants do not have a sense of the program — 
don't know why they are participating 

► Program components have limited availability in 
terms of scheduled offerings 



^ Support sciv'ices, e g . transportation, child care. ^ Part-time stall are not available for staff meetings 

and planning 
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hie Even Start Froqram appeare busy today, maybe even chaotic to a visitor. Clarisa, a parent enrolled in 
Even Start with her two preschool children, is volunteering at the reception desk. She is on a recruiting commit- 
tee which was initiated by the parents last year. Clarisa also participates in a peer support program for new 
families. Other parents serve on an advisory board and various committees for Even Start within the district. 
Clarisa arrived this morning on the school bus contracted by Even Start^ to provide transportation for families 
between its public school trips. Clarisa reports that her preschool children are ready first every morning for their 
"school/' They carry on if she wants to skip the program. She also knows that Joyce, one of the Even Start par- 
ent educators, will call or come by if she misses a day at the center. Joyce always tells parents when she calls 
what they missed when they didn’t show up and what is coming up so that they won't want to miss the next day. 
Joyce has helped Clarisa establish a routine so that she can show up on time. Staff talked to Clarisa and 
scheduled her core Even Start components at convenient times for her. The coupons from local merchants 
awarded for good attendance are an added Incentive for Clarisa. 

c5 

V — y taff concern for families is important. You'll hear staff say "I'm so glad you came today." 

Clarisa loves seeing staff hugging her children. Clarisa feels very comfortable and welcomed at the center; she 
hopes to stay in the program long enough to get her OED this year and go on to become a medical technician. 
She has already written an article about last month's outing for the program's newsletter and feels very com- 
fortable answering the telephone when she volunteers as the program's receptionist one day a month. Clarisa 
said last week, "I can't believe that I was scared to come in the door the first day!" She is looking forward to the 
"Celebrate Success" party for OED graduates. Staff have helped her believe that she can achieve her goals. 
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Another role for parents is running a lending library for toys and books, which is open during the thirty-minute 
break between adult education classes. Clarisa has won gift certificates for taking out ten books in one week 
from the lending library. 






athers are &Y\co\yrd^q^td to volunteer in the classrooms to act as role models. At the same time, 
they become more familiar with the programs and comfortable having their wives attend. The local community 
participates in a mentoring program. Many Even 6tart parents may not have someone as a positive role model. 
Information is provided to the parents about the guidelines and expectations of both the mentors and parents. 
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taff and parents plan special family events w'here staff and families can socialize together, such 
as picnics, garage sales, talent shows, fashion shows, sleep-overs, camp-outs, educational field trips, cultural 
interpretations, make-and-take workshops, health fairs, and computer family days. All family members are invit- 
ed to special events to feel a part of the program. Ethnic celebrations are particularly popular. Last year, a 
group of fathers provided the entertainment. Monthly pot luck suppers generally follow a par1:icular structure. A 
family-style dinner is followed by a presentation designed to interest both parents and children plus an activity 
based on the presentation. The purposes of the dinners are several; to provide an experience that is both 
social and educational; to provide a family-centered activity; and to bring parents into the school building in a 
non threatening way. 
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TRANSITIONS 



To be a transitional opportunity through which families 
chart a course for change, gain necessary skills, and reach their goals 
Even Start offers a stable base for families while building 
bridges for transitions and other types of changes that family 
-members must n a t u r a 1 1 u make 




Many diftercnt types of transitions are referenced here into Even Start, from 



home to school, to employment, to different services. 




ri 



m 



Program recognizes that it can play a role in smoothing the horizontal transitions (e g., between Even Start and 
Head Start and/or day care) and vertical transitions (e g., between basic adult literacy and GED preparation or pre- 
vocational training) that adults and childien make. Program has policy or plan for specific transition activities, 
including plan for an orientation to Even Start. Program staff identify timelines for specific transition activities 

Program views family members as life-long learners and looks for opportunities to engage them in activities 
beyond the Even Start program 

Staff and families plan together lor transition support. Transition planning addresses how comprehensive ser- 
vices can continue when service delivery mechanisms or eligibility changes. Transition activities include building 
familiarity with new settings and new programs. 

Staff development includes building awareness of cultural influences on learning, interactions, and parenting 
Training addresses ways to integrate home culture and school or workplace activities, and strengthens the aware- 
ness of other service providers about cultural influences. Staff development includes building awareness of other 
service delivery systems. 

Program prepares for transitions of children to school in some specific ways. 

a planning for transition becomes a topic within parenting classes and home visits 
b early childhood programs prepare children directly, including visitations, role playing, and modeling 



new routines 



c program lets parents know about rights and responsibilities and encourages parental participation in 
school in a variety of ways 









d program helps parents with ways to deal with children's anxieties 

e program staff establish communication with next teachers to share information about child's develop- 
mental progress 

f program staff take proactive role with school staff (and staff from other early childhood programs) to 
help bridge cultural and language differences, to help staff gain an understanding of parents' involvement, 
and/or help staff recognize strengths of families who are economically or educationally disadvantaged. 



Program prepares for transitions of adults in some specific ways 

a class time is spent in job readiness skills and discussions of educational and training opportunities 
b program maintains connections with employers and postsccondary institutions to facilitate next steps 
for adults 

c adults develop a plan for goal attainment, including timeline and resource requirements 
d class time is spent on how to access community services and solve problems 

Children who enter school are successful. School staff see parents as supportive of children's learning and devel- 
opment Children and families continue to receive appropriate services such as Title I upon school entry if needed 

Adults who receive GEDs seek additional education or training or obtain employment. 

Program adjusts to family transitions (e g , divorce, birth, relocation) that occur within the context of the Even 
Start program and adjusts program services to meet needs of families during times of transition 







► No planning time is devoted to transitions. Staff do not take an active role in reaching out to 




► Staff expect transition planning to be initiated by 
other setting 



► Staff express hostile attitudes toward other settings 



other service providers Staff are not familiar with 
staff in other settings to which parents and chil- 
dren are going 



J 



^ Families drop out of program at point of transitions 



^ Transition is seen as an event rather than an ongo- 
ing process 



Primary Sources: See Naiional Governors' Association, RMC Research 
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oeea and hi6 mother will have many chan^ea in th<? fall. Hosea will be spending a ^ull day at 
kindergarten and his mother, Angela, will be com\n<^ to the Even Start site full time for her adult education and 
parenting cla66e6, At the Even Start parenting daeeee when they dlecueeed the topic of transition, Hosea s 
mother felt comfortable expressing her concerns about bein^ in the center full time and bein^ separated from 
Hosea all day, An<^ela learned that three years a^o a working community committee was established to plan 
how to best facilitate a smooth transition for children entering kindergarten. 

kindergarten teachers each spring to discuss each child and focus on what works well for the child in the class- 
room setting. At this meeting, they exchange ideas about what worked and did not work well programmatically 
during the past year They use this opportunity to set up joint training in early childhood for both staffs in the 
upcoming year. Talking about her concerns gave Angela reassurance about Hosea's transition and she began to 
become excited about spending more time at the center for herself. 

r 

osea w'as given the screening test for kindergarten at Even Start to see if there were any dis- 
abilities that require further attention. Even Start staff explained all of the services and special opportunities 
for children and families in the public schools. Angela feels that she is better able to seek out available services 
for Hosea. Angela's home visitor encourages her to read to Hosea, find or start a playgroup during the summer, 
and spend individual time with Hosea as preparation for the changes to occur this fall. Hosea’s Even Start early 
childhood teacher has already agreed to accompany Angela to the scfieduled parent orientation at the public 
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school in a few weeke. hoe>ea and his Even Start friends who are goli to kindergarten together are scheduled to 
visit tfie kindergarten class with their Even Start teacher. 



kindergarten classroom. She was told that these voucher^ would be available for any visits she might like to 
make to help out in the classroom during the school year. Angela received an information packet in the mail in 
both English and Spanish. She was able to share it with Hosea's grandmother who only speaks and reads 
Spanish. At their orientation meeting, Angela was informed about the developmental nature of the kinder- 
garten program. She learned that a high level of parent involvement was welcomed and encoura(^ed, and that her 
opinion of how Hosea is doing is very valuable to the teachers. There will be two scheduled parent-teacher confer- 
ences a year, and frec^uent written correspondence and informal telephone contact. Hosea's Even Start teacher 
told Angela if it would be helpful, she would be happy to review any of the materials from the public schools with 
her at any time. Angela knows that she will visit Hosea each week in kindergarten as part of the parent/chlld 
interaction for Even Start. She was very pleased about this. 

j{ 

JL. osea and his mother went to a fair held in the school gym later in the week. The gym was 
transformed into a gigantic kindergarten classroom that both the adults and the children could experience. The 
families participated in some "make-and-take" activities and explored the learning centers with their children. 
Angela arranq^ed her schedule at Even Start so she can accompany Hosea his first day. Angela Is feeling much 
better about their transitions this fall. 




ngeia received a voucher for public transportation prior to her first visit to Hosea's new 
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Staff Development 



, C h a l l e n g» 8 



agencies to work 



prepare Even Start staff and 
effectively with families. 



staff from 



collaborating 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 




Staff development is explicitly connected to the goals of Even Start, Training is provided in Even Start and family 
literacy philosophies. 



Staff development is systematic and ongoing Individual activities build on or complement each other 

Staff have a role in identifying training needs. Staff are involved in planning training Input about training needs 
IS sought from a variety of sources, including collaborating agencies, parents, evaluation results, advisory groups, 
and national trends 

A variety of learnL'g approaches is encouraged, including self-directed learning, mentoring, action research, and 
peer coaching 

Staff development includes attention to theory base as well as practical applications in real situations Training 
activities build on the knowledge and skills of participants Staff development includes demonstration and model- 
ing and opportunities to practice new skills for transfer with feedback and coaching as well as adequate time for 
follow-up after application 

Some staff development activities are designed to motivate staff and build positive attitudes Most staff develop- 
ment topics are chosen to improve instruction or enhance relationships with families 

Some staff development training includes development of sensitivity to cultural issues associated with the fami- 
lies served, including understanding one's own cultural identity and biases as well as training in communication 
skills with families, staff, and community Staff development includes attention to a strengths-based approach to 
family development, focusing on identifying and building from what a family does well 

Trainers have knowledge and experience base lor the content area Content is up to date 

Training for early childhood includes information about at least one nationally-recognized curriculum or model 
Training for adult education instructors includes methods of teaching beginning learners, ways to address learn- 









ing disabilities and whole language strategies that include ways of using experiences as a basis for writing and 
reading 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



Training is cross-disciplinary, i e , adult educators are trained in early childhood along with early childhood staff 
and vice versa Learning approaches use staff's varying routes into the field of family literacy as assets to enrich 
each other's knowledge, e g . use of cooperative learning activities 

Staff development includes participants from collaborating agencies with training opportunities occurring at mul- 
tiple sites 

Program provides incentives for participating in staff development, including paid time, transportation as required, 
and advancement potential Scheduling permits all staff, including part-time staff, to participate in staff develop- 
ment activities 

Evaluation of staff development addresses benefits and applications, not simply satisfaction 

Program creates a mechanism for ongoing information sharing among staff Staff development includes opportu- 
nities to reflect on the Even Start program in the context of community needs and ongoing initiatives 



I n d 1 c a I i 0 n s 



P r a b I e n s Av i .l b Stall 




^ Attendance is low at staff development activities. 

1^ Staff do not see the connection between staff 
development and pressing on-the-|ob needs 

^ Staff development activities are discrete and 
unconnected 

^ Staff development is limited to information-based 
large group instruction 

► .All staff development c- conducted by pr< >gr,im 
staff members 



^ Staff development is available lor selected staff 
members only 

^ There is no budget for staff development 

^ Staff from collaborating agencies do not participate 

^ Administrative staff do not participate 

^ Scheduling does not allow all staff to attend 

^ There has been no assessment of the effectiveness 
of staff development efforts 



(based on an example Jroin Oklahoma 
City and .Vf ri /ni 1 1 n , K s s L ve n 5 I a rl 
p r 0 (/ r a m s and L I'e n 5 t a r I a I i o n a I 
1: V a I a a I i 0 n program description si 



t each of this program’s etaff meetings, staff members are Informed of upcoming training 
opportunities. The Even Start director participates in the school district's staff development planning. Last 
year, the school district offered a series of free training workshops in early childhood which included discussions 
about child development and curriculum. Even Start and other community preschool staff were encouraged to 
take advantage of this opportunity. One goal of the director is to hire or retrain at least one adult education 
teacher in early childhood education to improve curriculum planning acroee all Even Start components. All staff 
regardless of discipline take advantage of the ongoing training sessions offered in the district. 

Staff spend time in discussion about understanding their own cultural biases and developing strategies to work 
with families, building on what the families are doing well, rather than what they are not doing. Staff trainings 
have included sessions on how to make classrooms more culturally sensitive. Every effort is made to hire staff 
who mirror the culture and ethnicity of families. Part-time staff begin work in the fall before the formal program 
begins and are required to participate in a two-day orientation with existing staff. Volunteers, who might be 
graduates from Even Start or people from the community, have a similar orientation course they must attend. 
There :s an ongoing staff supervision plan ccordinat€d by the director. The goal of staff supervision is to 
strengthen the capacity of staff to know their families and alter the program to fit the educational goals and 
needs of the whole family. 



ERIC, 



'so" 
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taff members suggest topics for workshops without being asked. Recent rec^uests included 
training with collaborating agencies about domestic violence, Title I, and special education. Even 5tart sub- 
scribes to many professional periodicals and has them available for checkout. Articles are routinely copie^^ 
(with proper credit given) and distributed to staff for reading and discussion. Whenever a staff member attends 
a conference, he or she is expected to share ideas and handouts with the whole staff at staff meetings or dur- 
ing specially scheduled times. 5taff members are sometimes asked to present materials in their field of exper- 
tise. Staff share real anecdotes at staff meetings to learn from each other. Staff also share inspirational top- 
ics and sayings at weekly staff meetings and at group meetings with families. 5taff members serve on numer- 
ous community boards and task forces. Many participate in community "brown bag luncheons" with social ser- 
vice agencies. 

opportunities in which a staff member discusses his or her work with specific families as a strategy for model- 
ling for peers as well as for coaching from peers. Other staff meetings are set aside for presentations or topic 
discussions. Staff meetings take place each Friday when families are not scheduled to come into the center. 
Each August, staff have a retreat to evaluate the year and suggest new directions. One of the tasks at the 
retreat is to plan the staff development themes and assign responsibility to schedule community-wide events 
involving many agencies and, occasionally, their clients. 
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ROGRAM 

Self-Assessment 
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fie following pages contain a self-assessment tool using the 
g ual i t y considerations in The Guide to Quality for Even Start Family 
Literacy P r o g r a m s . For each quality consideration 
under each topic indicate how descriptive that consideration is of your 
program t I = ve ry descriptive, 5 = no t at all descriptive}. 

Write notes that explain your rating. We invite you to use 
these rating sea les to examine aspects of operations 
as a way of identifying st re ng ths and weaknesses, determining where 
local evaluation might he focused, or planning staff development 






SfCTIOtJ IV 






Integration 

OF COMPONENTS 



I 0.1. i -s .t I e; /I p.. p f. 0 , .c, li . ... V 



1 A11 program components employ a holistic approach to serving 

families; that is. activities and plans are based on goal-' and mlerests 
idefilitied Dv lamiiies ratner than relying on preset ncgenals 





Program has identified common messages to be emphasized across 
components eg the value of literacy high expectations for families 
the importance of the application and transfer of skill.-, the role of 
experience m development the importance of practice the use of 
individu 1 ' rV-.H -'.nr'tr.d r. t rhf- p-jr^nT j '.'Inld Je'.e!c;p 



m.ent Staff nre able to art late these common message^ to each 



other to farn.lies and tu tfiC ^uiTimunity so that others understand 



the messages 



0:11 ( I R.i • .r c • I M f t s Ills 




Program sees the concept of integration as a way of planning opportu- 
nities to surround tamilies with messages that are continuously rein- 
forced. Progran^ recc;gr.;;cs the need for integration of compuneiits 
and experiences ,js a way to !filen<;!fy prugrani cApvrirn^.v 
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Quililt CONVlDllft! iuHS ItgM GuiDI 10 OuAUIt fOt 



0 c 0 n n tu t program activities through meaningful and l o n $ i s I e n I 
m e s s a g e s . providing an intense experience to change 
I n { e r g e n e r a 1 1 0 n a I patterns a s s oc i a i e a with ! o ir liter a c u 



VERY D E S C R i P T i V E 



Program Seif-Rating 

NOT AT ALL DESCRIPTIVE 



1 



2 



3 



4 



5 
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VERY DESCRIPTIVE 



HOT AT All DESCRIPTIVE 
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VERY DESCRIPTIVE 



NOT AT All DESCRIPTIVE 
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^fCTIOfl IV 











INTEGRATION 

OF Components 



Connections’ 




Program implements specific connections across components, l‘r 

example 

.j jr.J parenting activities ha*e literacy Luimt-aions 

h pcirenting time addresses issues that arise during home 
'vits or parent-child interactions 



: mr f\>me visit provides an opportunity to provide applicaf ^ ons 

i t A Ilf j I Md:» ijt'eri v.ii.'»cu -»sed during pdrcntiiig tuiiL 

1 '.'G' i' > skills f'^r adults are taugtit in tne context of early cniio 
. .(i parenting ;is^' ^ >f community resources 



e pareCft'Child and home visit activities arc designed 
^MSf > d 1 r< tt ■, the Ik M tie in iniiu! 

' h. *nf otts are ^ letf t< . < epfe-r-hased tPsfrui ticai 



PROGRAM SELF-RaIING 



VERY DESCRIPTIVE 



2 



3 



H 0 T .Al -i A L L D E S ,C UPT 



4 



5 



A O P r 0 a c li 0 s 




P^ erir ;s* c i variety of approaches to establish linkages : 

cE'mjvvnrnts based on meaningful theme*^ learner stratrg;»“'^ ;e g a^V 

; -r' i* r C'd , >r tui'iidp'^ 
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VERY DESCRIPTIVE 



NOT AT AIL DESCRIPTIVE^ 



1 



2 



3 



4 



5 
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INTEGRATION 

OF COMPONENTS 



P r « I r 1 ID I e M; c I* M I P 



Program staff understand the importance of integration at both tho 
program level and the family level The program s mafidgement struc- 
ture IS designed to facilitate integration of components Program 
leadership taKos ar* active role m fostering integration c>f components 
C».)inponent integration is a staff development and supervision issue 



Program Self- Rating 



VERY DESCRIPTIVE 



2 



3 



HOI AT ALL DESCRIPTIVE 



4 



5 



PliHiiiil lint 



Program ensures that team members meet together reg^.arlj tc 
plan togetfier Planning time is paid time within the wcvk day There 
Is an opportunity for all staff to be pari of planning home visits 



VERY DESCRIPTIVE 



2 



HOT AT ALL DESCRIPTIVE 

3 4 5 



Slilt Bevelopmtil 



Staff development includes includes specific training m tjrnily literacy 
Staff development includes cr '-ss-traioing in thv' se‘o‘rai dis< ipimes 
involved ar-J addre^'its tram building 



VERY DESCRIPTIVE 



2 



3 



HOT M ALL DESCRIPTIVE 
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lNTEGR.\TION 

OF COMPONENTS 





Whole language strategies are used with adults and chikiren btatt 
use ar nterdisciplinary approach to cirricuiuin 



f a r e R t I a v i I « t m e a t 




Parents are involved in designing children's activities Parents are 
welcome :n children s classrooms They are frequently invited to par- 
ticipdle jn j bpec:.)’ prc',.s:C‘n.s are made if it is difficult for parents to 



VERY DESCRIPTIVE 

1 



Program 



2 



$ E L F • R A I I N G 

N 0 T^1V T§?/f:L 

3 4 5 
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HOT A T A L L D E 
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COLLABORATION 



Program staff have a comprehensive vie'A of the need^ uf fdfniies dno 
recognize tne for a partner^fup in order to tull> ser^e families 
biaft see the f- v as ^ -f liic i)drtnfrsfap ds benefits to families; ‘>eLoiKldr\ 
benefits are to partner agenne^ Mutual obiectives in terms ot goals for 
families atid rhe f>arTner andk-ther . 'Iht- 'r agenot*" l>een 
artiCU! ifed 



develop strong partners htp of service providers that jointly take 
responsibility for providing family literacy services, and develop new 
relationships and systems to improve s e r v i c e s for families 

Program Seif-R a n n g 



VERY DESCRIPTIVE 



2 



3 



NOT AT A U D E S C R I P T.l V E 



5 



M I I n i I I , R I I a ( I 4 H s k i p s. 



The program has developed multiple relationships Aith ether agencies 
The number v f w 'uc3b\„'ratv.'rs increcist^s L.'vfr the hfe c'f the program 
Collabe-rafi r- i jt: t.T the pr. gram Pfc'graivi ‘^taft 

recognize the '.aiue ^‘f a variety -.'t A.ant jr'angem.ents ir. eluding referral 
and comrr^ur.iLation co^:perat:ori arid L\'liab<.TdlKTi) 



VERY DESCRIPTIVE 



2 



3 



NOT AT ALL DESCRIPTIVE 

4 5 



V a r1 4. 1 V 



P I 4 I C I 4 S 



Program ccilabc-rators represent a variety of agencies. st^r\ mg ditferent 
fyp^sot far:-’, needs Alliances ha.e been developed in the areas of health 
scXiii'-er. • '‘m^eiing education and iv b training cr placement 

gran.’t iti 'iai ic-j 1 1 r A ti- iu:i fJuvat'u.Mi pr^-gr.irt'.':? Head btar! \cKatioP.ai pro- 
O' - c * I’tera^'i urgdi iiZrit K»in Titir i dhd Lilticr pr^TgrarTi'i luriJeJ 
tr.rv.ugh the impr.y*ifig Amenta ^ b'.h-.A'i Act and the Indioduats Aitfi 
f>!sat^ilit!»‘^ I I’jL it! Av't f '.eri ^fart prugr f as exoanMed ui* 'H tf:e >-p’r 
»•' ■''T''^ii'!iia{.»''ra!Ar'i hjsoc ! n t h-e r;eed'-) . ! t f ■ e ! a ri 1 1 1 1 st' i ^ t'v j 

‘ ■ cr jp f . 1 . 'I 'la; i> 'i ■ 'i i ii u h ‘ i laii p>n' I 'ft w I'i^ i i - f ';ci' i ♦ >. f 1 1 idf i' vl ai “1 

at. L .er>;ces L'.er bRirt m r ’ dup:?;jt’r’t: r'^’stmg ^ersKo. 



VERY DESCRIPTIVE 
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HOT AT ALL DESCRIPTIVE 

4 5 
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COLLABORATION 





Referrals for program have come from collaborators Even Sldrt 
families have been referred to collaborators for services Even Start 
staff stay in touch with collaborators about families they have 
referred 



III III I I —WUH] 




Program and roMaN^ratnrs share Information about families 'Ahc!' 
possible to improve and tailor service options Confidentiality issues 
have been addressed programs know what information can and cannot 
be Co!labv:>rating partners make decisions on the basis of fami- 

Iv needs and coals Program and collaborators have attempted to stan- 
ddiviiit' priH t'dures to minimize barriers to services mcluding develop- 



ing V . -n-n^'P tenniiKm ig> and defnutioiis ul clients 



^ TrtlRlii is iRceniOt 



I Program offers training as an Incentive for cofiahH^rat ^rs 

Cv>iiaK 'rating staff tram together to build buy in to Even Start 
a^)f>roav and pniios.^phy 
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COLLABORATION 



Par r« e r s 8 : C o II a ho r a l o r s 




Program has made formal and informal agreements with partners and 
other collaborators, beginning in the eafiy blageb ot preparing appiica 
tions Agreernenlb might include description ot services each offers 
designation ot roles and contacts fiscal arrangements and sources ot 
tundihg length ot agreement and optiL>n for renewal LLnnmuniLdlion 



mechdnisms and expeclationb prL». edures tor prc>biem-solving 
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Program recognizes that key staff time is required to attend to building 
and maintaining collaborative relationships Communication is reguldr 
and frequent and program staff visit each others program sites 
Program leadership communicates with leadership of otht^r dgenciCb on 
a cuntmudi basis 
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I Some staff have ’’boundary-crossing" roles with collaborators that ;s 
they make conr^ecticms based on their cross-discipiinary experienE.eb 
with staff of 01 her agencies 
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COLLABORATION 
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Ownership in the relationship with collaborators is built al tiH leveis 
Statf are well-informed about the roles and missions of the collabora- 
tors Statr ais' know each others constraints Staff express altitude of 
respect for coilaborators and their contributions and a willingness to 
wofK lo^einer ro solve problems that arise 
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Program has provided Information to help other agencies understand 
b'.cp Start goals and clarified any misunderstandings All staff mem- 
bers cnn cimcuiate the key messages of Even Start 
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Collaborators have a role in identifying outcomes for local e\a!u atior^ 
i: ; o : ••CO- : evaluation results. C nKenoes vJH’per 
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RfCRUITMENT 





Program uses multiple methods and sources lor recruilniLf,( 
- mptnr*^-ts That employ persofia! contact 
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r<.\.ruitrriCnt include distribution o! iMfonnaii'^na! 

I* ^:nT !P high visibility iofatiors such a. 
t/ r : **■- \t,ir**fMU are prpfMro^i languages 

; / r ' gram S!ra^og*c> .r: - ' o v’l- i 

♦» r V ' ' depend on print ^ ' hr' i - * » 
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disadvantaaed 



j u m I i le s wt)sr in need, speciticaiiy low - income 
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RECRUITMENT 
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Current and past program participants have an irrpjrt j:.: 
planned rule in recruiting parentb 
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S RecruirmenT is proactive, especially ip areas of high p- :i.at 

likely participants are sought cut and encouraged to enter Several dif- 
ferent ty^x-b I'-f ''untdCis are rr.ade to encourage participation c;s neccb- 
saty Prc:>grdnnb recognise the ^^-rep.irdr.t: n tiP.e it m j;, : :o rtTrijii 

bunie famiiiOb 
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RECRUITMENT 
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Recruitment is ongoing. Program recognizes that diiiercru ; 

uileii^iti k*r fe^juitmeht dfe ft-viuired at different stages i!i pr. 'gram 
^ . [ rutU’i Pfi gfaHi pd'.s rflleiitic (]i Iv; chills in ( MnMTi'jr'it'j i 

!i ; I' d .e'As recruitment -^trcitegtes regu:ar!; 
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P^ pftAidf Clear messages about expectations a -- ' c-. ; 

p- i'^ Tc paten.ts hace fu!l IcnoAlcdgc to hCip ttiCiti inc 

: mm.itiT'f :i! ?•' enroii r-ami,y commitment to participation m the pi 
gram- is irnfxvtapt md prc'gram helps those most in r^eed ; ‘.erLome 
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> ' :h * re *he t imil', t.'cgir’.s participation 

emphasize what the rr^^gram a' 
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RECRUITMENT 
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The recruitment process Is made as ea»; ind friendly db p<Jbbl bitf fur 
families e ^ pre-enrollment information is gathered in the home 
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i^lly Cilliliralirs 



Program has established reciprocal relationships with community 
collaborators for recruitment E’.cn Start staff are active within various 
Community agencies in service and volunteer roles 
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When selecting participants a variety of family needs are : >ns:derei.1 
m Aietermiping fT^< ,st in need including the informat' n froiri refer- 
ring agcr.t ifs fjrc!.) stresses ir i rvaith family Prcgram 

selection crtterla <e g . level of adult literacy family income employ - 

t S! aic ditj di-inoLic to an aidff pdiriub and v.L..Miabv»- 

rat-'fs The pf‘^>gra?T5 fid^ mad»' 1 > it eg '^piglung 
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Parent-Child 

INTERACTIONS & PARENTING 
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Program provides regularly scheduled opportunities (or 

pjrenl'Child irittrractiun as weii as ulher types of parent cduca- 
iL.in and siinpofl 



0 have a o s i t i v e impact on the whole family h y 
enhancing the relationships between parents and 
children and the literacy value of interactions 
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The pdfenting component includes a variety of ways that 
parents can participate, including individual and grpup 
in'.o-.'.en-.t'pr Planning f >r i range C'f t\pe"' ar\i 

of paHi'.ipatiDn based on family goals 
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PARENT-CHILD 

INTERACTIONS &. PARENTING 
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Staff spend time developing relationships with parents but 
are aware of appropriate boundaries. Staff members have an 
empathetic view of parents and the challenges they face 
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In programs that intend to produce substantial improvcnicnis 
in outcomes for children, parents participate about twenty hours 
a month in pdrenling-reldled dctivities. including lk>me visiting 
parent discussion groups and parent-child literacy activities 



f i i leviripmtiid 



( Parenting program includes attention to family development 
and family relationships Parenting program includes allenlion 
to sup;x)rTing parental self-esteem. Parenting program is used 
as jn '^ppv>rtunily for idenlilying resources lo sufifx)rl f.imilies 
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PARENT-CHILD 



INTERACTIONS &, PARENTING 





Parenting program builds on the interests and questions 
of parents, and does not rely solely on scripted materials 
Parents are actively involved in the design and planning of par- 
enting activities perhaps through an advisory council Ongoing 
dbsessments by parents are used to ensure responsiveness of 
activities to parents interests and needs 




t Program planning attends to the need for parents to relate to 
their peers and allows time for social interaction. 



C » ri i . T r ? I s I jiVb, . 



( Parenting program includes attention to beliefs and attitudes 
about child-raising in addition to dealing with positive behavior 
mnnagen'ient Program provides guided opp* 'rtunities lor parent 
problem-- withip the contf»>;T of routine family events 
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PARENT-CHILD 



INTERACTIONS & PARENTING 
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Parent'Child activities are intended to help the parent learn more 
about his/her own child and see the child as a., active contributor 
to development and learning Activities help parents form reason- 
able expectations of their child’s achievement and devise challeng- 
ing experiences Teacher-parent debriefing follows at least some 
parent'Child experiences There are opportunities to reflect on how 
what has been learned about child development dpplieb to the 
activity 





Program recognizes importance of addressing the most pressing 
concerns of families Program has identified culiaburdlurs who can 
support parenting activities, collaborators might include libraries, 
counseling programs, lOBS, jTPA, Reading Is Fundamental, cooper- 
ative extension Parenting program addresses a wide variety of 
topics of interest and importance to families, including nutrition, 
wellness, household management, community resources, and deal- 
ing with stress, substance abuse, and family violence 







Parent development and child development issues and ques- 
tions are addressed frequently and directly Program affords 
opportunities for one-to-one interchanges for dealing with 
parenting issues 
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PARENT-CHILD 



INTERACTIONS & PARENTING 
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Parent-child activities encourage active manipulation of a 
variety of objects, engagement of children in problem-solving 
and thinking, and active involvement in reading stories 
Activities are fun and encourage involvement of both child and 
parent Children exercise choice and decision making Parents 
communicate with and listen to their child rather than instruct 
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H Reading every day is encouraged Program helps parents 
to learn about sources of books for children and themselves, 
including becoming borrowers at public libraries 



' T r I. n s:i e.r ... 




Activities are designed for easy transfer of learning to 
other situations Expectations for and ideas about transfer and 
practice arf? made explicit Teacher*^ follow up transfer expecta- 
tions 
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PARENT-CHILD 

Interactions & parenting 
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Parenting activities have literacy connections; parent-child 
activities have enhanced literacy value Parent education 
strengthens literacy experiences that occur within routine family 
interactions Parenting Is integra^^d into the teaching of basic 
academic skills 
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Program devises opportunities for the whole family to 
participate in parenting activities 





The materials used in parenting and parent-child activities are 
culturally and linguistically relevant Parent-child activities 
are carried out ;n the J-jmir.jp.t MP.gujge oi families 
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PARENT-CHILD 

INTERACTIONS &. PARENTING 
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Program designs activities to strengthen partnerships between 
parents and school programs and personnel Parents partici- 
pate m variety of school and classroom activities, including vol- 
unteering. governance, and home learning activities 
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HOME VISITING 



All families receive home visits with an instructional focus an J educa- 
tionai obiectives The number of visits and the length of visits vary by 
program model and family need Unless the home is the primary site for 
services project ideally conducts at least one home visit a month for 
ejch fa,Tiil> acknowledging thdt it may take iome time in group pariivi* 
pdtion f?r some families to be comfortable with home usits 



individualize tf\e program for parents and children, building on the 
sire ng this that are apparent in familiar setti ng s and to demonstrate that 
the home is the child's first and most important learning environment. Home 
visits increase the intensity of the program experience as well as increasing 
access to services for some families 

Program Seif-Rating 
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The home visit is used as an opportunity for the parent and child to learn 
and play together Literacy Is a primary focus of activities The home 
vibit supports retention of fam.ilies in all components 
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Materials and approaches for the home visit are tailored for each family 
The resources and materials found the home are the basis of activities 
Home visitors build upon and adapt to the family environment seeking 
transfer of home visit activities to daily interamons between parent and 
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HOME VISITING 



Home visits are prearranged, planned, and regularly scheduled. 
Scheduling of home visits depends on individual and family schedules 
Home visitor staff and families understand the importance of the home 
visit and make the environment conducive to learning 
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Parents have an active role in shaping the visit and in the deljrinfing ol 
the vi^>t The home visitor plans with the parent activities or rriles for the 
otiO'-r rind rhildren A-ho are ukeiy to be present during the honrie 
v,<\: 
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P'-ogram highly values highly home visitor rapport with families and 
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HOME VISITING 
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Staff development for home visitors includes team debriefing of 
experiences they have had in the home, for example, for twelve hours 
of direct service, approximately one hour of supervision coaching 
mentoring is provided, including structured discussk-ns dinong stdlf 
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Home visiting staff view visits as an information bridge to other 
resources. Hume visitors have backup support to link families to 
resources Home visiting staff receive training in dealing witii issues 
that may arise in the home setting, e g . abuse, violence substance 
abuse sjlet> ;n. the hv^me. and er.'.crgciic> procedures romiai relation- 
ships With agencies help to address families wTth multiple needs 
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I Program recognizes that some families may require a transition 

period before they are comfortable wTth and committed to home visits 
Temporary alternate locations such as libraries are identified in cases 
where the family initially is uncomfortable with the visit (.xvurring in the 
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HOME VISITING 






Program Self-Rating 


Home visitors help parents to observ^e children and point out 
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developmental interpretations of children's actions Home visitors 




|K model interactions and reinforcements 
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Home visitor staff are able to set boundaries for their roles in 
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mS working with families 
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Program coordinates home visit activities with other service 
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H providers who also make home visits to the same families 
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ADULT EDUCATION 

ADULT LITERACY 



Adult students have short and long term goals for their participation 
m dduit education The goals represent realistic expectations and 
take into consideration previous educational experiences Those 
g. a " .iro expressed in a written plan ?.nd are measurable or observ- 
Adults individual goals shape the program and are directly and 
uxpiiLitly connected to instruction Goals are revisited periodically 
jiu: pr. press t> ’AjrJ goal attainment ts assessed 



' 0 improve the self-sufficiency of families by enabling them to meet their 
goals . increasing the E ng li s h language literacy levels of family members, 
enhancing si? ills and experiences related to employability, and improving 
parents abilities to be advocates for and teachers of their children 
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The program values a wide variety of outcomes (e g obtaining 
dnvrrs license reading to children obtaining high school diplonic^si 
i<jr -jduit i earner‘s 
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Adults progress in literao/ depends on their literacy levels at program 
entrv Vn . 1 dliit‘^ make constant progress on literacy indicators until 
thev ext! dit' pu 'fTatn An-, wb" do not c>t)tfiin their fiigh 

schvR '! dipk'tTi.i ■ 'I epijivilent most continue in the program 1 « 'Hg 

u "n D ’ou oCi axcrage at least 70 hours rM adult education prior 
u'. !ea^ mg the program For those for whom the GLD is an appropriate 
.• 1 ’A,r'. - nr r<>r rbn j-rog/an^ at htgii sL Ikk)! iitcTfiLV ievetv (Mjtain 

t hf >1 r h 'go Sf. 'll dip'loma ^‘duivalcnt within a year \\o^\ who obtain 

‘':gb >.L \ diploma L-r equivaier'd in tb(‘ progr.im r.mriniio to pur 

sue '^rher goals including employment or continued education 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
ADULT LITERACY 





Academic content is taught within a functional context le g work- 
place. parenting, aud^or life skills) appropriate to the lives of adult 
learners Content is integrated with other components Adult educa- 
tion includes life skills computation and language l.angiiage literacy 
includes more than reading i e speaking, writing, listening, and com- 



puter skills 
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A mix of methods is used for instruction including a balance of group 
and individual activities The instructional mix include^ activities su^h 
as seif-direcled independent learning, computer-aided instruction 
cooperative learning and individual tutoring Adult students write 
rtguldiiy The program employs strategies in a flexible manner 
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I Materials are appropriate for the range of learner levels represented 
in the program (as assessed at program entry), usually requiring a wnie 
variety ul mdieriais Mdieriais are culturaliv and linguistically appro- 
priate to the learners Materials include auther *ic items te newspa- 
pers, forms magazine articles announcemients etc Materials reflect 
ti^e context of the adult student s life, including work place items 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
ADULT LITERACY 
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Instruction and learning activities explicitly build from learners prior 
knowledge. Instruction emphasizes association of new learnings with 
or-.-our,)gos appiiLutions and transfer of learning to new 
sinj.jTu Connections are made to children s instructional programs 
,oAi : > the activities of home visits 
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Program design offers maximum flexibility for the adult learner in 
tprrr 'f ♦ schedule and location as well as entry options 
Pr- 'c-arr iLtiLoly encourri^us re-entry- if absence from program has 
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Staff are knowledgeable alxnjt learning needs of adults Maff are 
knowtedgeahie about learners cultures and languages Staff appear to 
hdvt' g' '( iii r n-iH'rt -Aith students .md are interested in building rela- 

t '• r” lU IP'S 'Ailii stiivlrfiN win.Tifvvr pvo^ible tilt Favcii hirtfi pr\ igffirri 
u,.,’ ivs.- . j '.f .■ f ! ■! . • M tslU' at I. Ti stafi 
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• ADULT EDUCATION 
‘ ADULT LITERACY 



Program Self-Rating 
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Instructors act as resources and facilitators, modeling problem- 
solving behaviors They avoid "helping” in a way that would increase or 
reinforce dependency 
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A combination of formal and informal assessment methods is used to 
identify' progress and needs Assessment is regular and frequent Results 
are discussed with students and linked learners gi^als and to instruction- 
al plans Ideally, assessments are earned out in the context of meaningful 
td^ks Adults understand assessment purposes, the results of assessments 
ai. l can e.xpijin their progress Care ;s taken at intake so that adults value 
tl.H role of a-»essment testing mav not be r.Mrt of initial intake if not appro- 

pn I’e ti^r th*^ ridiiil learr^er 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
ADULT LITERACY 
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The progMm promotes advancement in learning beyond basic literacy 
lob readiness and career exploration are a part of the curriculum 
Progrjm ^talf arc knowledgeable about a range of options for partici 
pcinrs to continue their learning and/or obtain employment, e g . 

^oiiege, vocational programs, ties to the business commu- 
nity Programs work on transition plans with adult students to meet 
adults goals including long-term goals for self-sufficiency 
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H Program staff work with learners to remove or reduce common 

barriers, e g lack of child care transportation, by identihying appropn- 
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Program sero/ces are continuous, induding sun^.mer it\ : 

althc'Ugh the format of service^ may change in differerit {.nvgrarri ^ ios 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
ADULT LITERACY 







I Stalf turnover is low Learners generally have the same instructor for 
the program vear if staff changes occur, program ensures continuity 
of dpprodch to ledrning 





Staff participate in ongoing staff development, including trciining 
speaficdil> related to family literacy' Staff are familiar with parenting 
and e<irlv cfukihoiKi staff and exchange relevant information Ideally, 
they meet at loa^t weekly to plan an integrated curriajium 
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Program staff are able to address the needs of adults with learning 
disabilities. 
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Early Childhood 

PROGRAM SETTINGS 
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Early childhood staff members are well qualified, trained in child 
development and have appropriate certification by state requirements 
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0 dev elQpmer\t and ease transition to school by 

providing dev elopmentally appropriate settings for children 
of all ages from the families enrolled in Even Start. 
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Early childhood centers have received appropriate licensing 
from ^tJte 
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3 Children participate in sufficient hours of appropriate earlv chliJh^ 
experience including home visiting Head Start etc ideally at !ea-t 
hours monthlv for children ages three through five 
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r EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM SETTINGS 
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The physical environment is safe, clean, well-lighted, comfortable, 
and age appropriate m terms of furniture, equipment materials, 
and access to bathrooms and clean-up facilities 
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S The adult-chlld ratio allows for frequent interaction between children 
and adults Adult-child ratios are consistent with state licensing stan- 
dards Children hdve sustained relationships with primary teachers/care- 
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Early childhood program balances attention to ail areas of develop- 
ment — social, emotional physical, cultural, cognitive, aesthetic, and 
language 
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SECTION IV 









EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM SETTINGS 





Program has a curricular base for all age groups served by tlic pre- 
gram E.arly childhood curriculum has a respected theoretical base 
staff make ->f v iirricular philesopn\ v-hen planning actiuTies k'f 
individual children 
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t Staff encourage direct firsthand interactive experiences fv >r leamiru: 
Stall reoagni;e that children develop knowledge and skilU thiAiugh 
act’ve experiences and social interactions The real world :s the sulnect 
C'f learning vU t IV It les (.‘la^sroum activities are integrated npd tntcrdicci 
pun IP, bii'iairg C'P children s interests and knowledge 
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I There ire many .ppurtiiriities for child-initiated learning c fiildret^ s 
play 's :esp('•^^e^i b\ '.tnlt as legitimate learning time C hildren are 
emx'iirageAf to t»Lan They p.irticipate in planning th(Hr ri.^y and are 
rCAan- vl bas.t sihetiuies and routines 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM SETTINGS 




The environment is language-rich. Children are read to daily Books 
and other reading material are abundant Songs, rhymes, and group 
stories are common aciivities. The staff demonstrate many ways to 
encourage children to talk about their experiences and to represent 
their ideas in stones and pictures 
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Staff encourage development of reasoning and problem-solving by 
providing challenging learning experiences encouraging ch’’dren's 
development through skillful questioning and suggestions for further- 
ing activities N 
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Classroom environment reflects homes and lives of children in terms 
of culture and language Children s work is displayed 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM SETTINGS 
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Staff use positive behavior management for discipline 
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Staff have frequent opportunities and time to plan together and ^iih 
staff of vMher Lven Start cofTipK'inents 
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Teachers regularly observe all children and record observations for use 
in planning d<.tivities and assessing progress Records of progress and 
development are maintained on each c hild and regularly shared with 
parent-. Children are hel;H\l to understand their progre«.s m learning 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM SETTINGS 





Children are relaxed and happy in Ihe early childhood enyiionment 
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Self-Rating 
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Program gears expected participation to the needs and development 
of the childn For example, program recognizes the time it may take for 
infants and toddlers to be comfortable in the program Staff have iden- 
tified activities for the development of individual children based on 
oDservation ot children's development Staff provide opportunities for 
dli children to succeed 





Parents provide input on child s readiness for various activities and 
their progress Parents are involved in planning programs for children 
Staff help parents understand how home activities can reinforce and 
extend children s learnings 
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RETENTION 

OF FAMILIES 
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All families participate in all core components. 




eep families participating long enough in the program 
achieve learning gains and improvements in parenting 



Program Self-Rating 
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Most families stay in the program long enough to meet goals they 
ha'.c ^et Program works with families to set attainable meaningful 
goals Appropriate symbols of attainment are identified, e g , voter 
registration license marriage and successes are celebrated Parents 
participate as <i group in identifying meaningful incentive^ and 
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Family particiDation begins with an orientation period tt ai I’L'l j>es 
on I.''. 'Sit ive rcasv.jiis for participatiuii ^iL^ia libation, setting guals. and 
understanding r\t>eLtcitions 
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RETENTION OF FAMILIES 
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Program provides continuous services. Including during the summer 
months, although the format of services may change, e g., home visits 
may become more frequent if center-based services are not operating 
for a period of time 
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Program demonstrates high expectations for the self- sufficiency of 
families, e g , by identifying meaningful roles for parents within the 
program or agency arranging lob shadowing at local businesses or 
volunteer opportunities in schools and community agencies, using pro- 
gram graduates as mentors for participants, finding different ways to 
use strengths 
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Self-esteem of participants and stall is stippotted within the progiam 
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RETENTION OF FAMILIES 





Program demonstrates respect for families by building on iiuercbib 
and recognizing trddirions acknowledging values of families, and 
addressing families critical needs Program staff demonstrate per- 
sonal interest in families 
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i Direct service staff in programs are empowered to address ail \ 

needs and interests of parents by providing appropriate rcsv:;urccs and 
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( Program service schedules are flexible and convenient strategies for 
deliverif'g service are ilexibfe and adaptable tu meet changing family 
need'' eg mtM(- *->. .rp** ni i->LAd spr, ^ plight ho npie^'^an, for 
with neve bdDies 
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RETENTION OF FAMILIES 



Program Self-Rating 






Program continues contact with families If participant does not 
show up ab expected, program staff follow up to find out the reason 
If fdmilv drops cut for personal reasons program matntains periodic 
contact Program invites back successful graduates to work with par- 
ticipants 
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Records show that services continue to be available to an eligible 
family even though a child or parent may have completed the program 
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RETENTION OF FAMILIES 
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Program staff or adjunct staff reflect the ethnic diversity and language 
backgrounds of the families enrolled. 
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TRANSITIONS 



% 



0 be a iranutionai 
change, gain nec e ssa 
ble base for families 
changes 



' opportunity through which families chart a course for 
ry skills, and reach their goals Even Start offers a sta- 
while building bridges for t ra n s i t i o n s and other types of 
that family members must naturally make 
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Program recognizes that it can play a role in smoothing the horizontal 
transitions le g , between Head Start and day carei and vertical transi- 
tions (e g , between baste adult literacy and GED preparation or pre* 
vocational training) transitions that adults and children make Program 
has policy' or plan for specific transition activities including plan for an 
orientation to Even Start Program staff identify timelines for specific 



t^rin^iticn activities 
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Program views family members as Ufe-long learners and looks for 
opporturiitieb tu engage them in activities beyond the Even Start pro- 

gMm 




1 Staff and families plan together for transition support Transition 

planning dddftbseb how comprehensive service^ can continue when ser- 
vice delivery mcchan.sms or eligibility thcinges Transition avtivitif^^ 
ins^lude building famiharity with new settings and new programs 
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TRANSITIONS 



n 



Staff development includes building awareness of cultural influences 
on learning, interactions, and parenting Training addresses ways to 
integrate ho^me culture and school or workplace activities, and strength- 
ens the awareness of other serv'ice providers about cultural influences 
Staif deveiopment includes building awareness of other service delivery 

'^•vStrfTiS 






S Program prepares for transitions of children to school ui >v nie speufic 
ways 

a planning for transition becomes a top'c within parenting classes 
and home visits 

b early childhocxi programs prepare children directly including 
isitations role playing, and modeling new routines 
V prvpgrnrn iets parents know about rights and responsibilities and 
encourages parental participation in school in a variety of ways 
j 'gfriff' hj'Nfw parents with ways to dCcjl with children s 
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.mxieties 

e program staff estabiisfi commumcation with next teachers to 
share informatiim about child s developmental progress 
f pf( ‘gram staff take prc^active role with schixd staff (and staff 
from other early childhood programsi to help bridge cultural 
and language differenv.es to help staff gam an understanding 
parents mv*. iivemeni ano nr neip statt retv^gni/e ^Irenglns 
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TRANSITIONS 



I r a 114,1 l i o n s p i A d . u 1 l s 



Program prepares for transitions of adults in some specific Wdys 

a class time is spent in job readiness skills and discussions of edu- 
cational and training opportunities 
b program maintains connections with employers and postsec- 
ondary institutions to facilitate next steps for adults 
c adults develop a plan for goal attainment, including timeline 
and resource requirements 

d class time is spent on how to access community services and 
solve problems 




Children who enter school are successful. School staff see parents as 
supportive of children's learning and development Children and fami- 
lies continue to receive appropriate services such as Title 1 services, 
upon school entry if needed 
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Adults who receive GEDs seek additional education or rrHining or 

obtain employment. 
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TRANSITIONS 
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Program adjusts to family transitions (e g , divorce birth relocation) 
that occur within the context of the Even Start program and adjusts 
pro^r im to meet needs cl families during times of transition 
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Staff development 




S((3r( s ^ a [ I and Half from collaborating agencies 
work effectively with families 
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1 Staff development is explicitly connected to the goals of Even Stan 
Training is provided in Even Start and family literacy philosophies 
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Staff development Is systematic and ongoing. Individual activities 
build on or complement each other 
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R Kn .g N e. e d s. 



Staff have a role in identifying training needs. Staff are involved in 
planning training Input about troining needs is sought from a vaiiely of 
sources, including collaborating agencies parents, evaluation results 
aiivisory groups, and nationdl trends 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



A variety of learning approaches is encouraged includtr^.g iell'JireLifd 
learning, n'lentoring action research jr.d peer coaching 



VERY DESCRIPTIVE 
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Program Self 
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Til B «. p y . I B d . y r .n c i I c.d 



Staff developnnont includes attention to theory base as 'apII rjs practi- 
cal dpplkdtions in real situations Training activities build on the 
knowledge and skills of participants Staff development includes 
de monst rat i vH diiJ mitdclirig diui Lipportunities prdclKt* new skiiis 
t. -r rran^'f^r -^ith feedback dnd reaching as well as ade^^uale time f(>r 

* A ■ v: r"‘ 111'. I* I ■ 



Ml I I V I t i I n 



Some staff development activities are designed to motivate staff and 
build positive attitudes Most staff development topics are chosen to 
impr. M' •: ’!ruv.:iv n , r .T;h,m .r re! iben Tuf' . tamilie-. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 





Some staff development training Includes development of sensitivity to 
cultural is'iues dssociated with the families served including under- 
sijnding >-ne s own cultural iJentit> and buses as well as training in 
commun.cati'or^. skills With fdmtiies staff and community Staff devel- 
opment includes attention to a strengths'based approach to family 
development, focusing identif>’ing and building from w'hat a family 
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Program Self-Rating 
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Trainers have knowledge and experience base for the eonlerit area 
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Training for early childhood includes information -\r one 
natiL'naily recognized curriculum or m(xiel Training for adult educa- 
tion instructvTs in^ iudes methuKis of tea< hing [>eginning If^rntu^ w-j\s 
tu atidress learning aisabiiilies and whole language stratf^gies rh.ir 
iir I jor •j'lUig cAperifiices on a tHsis for writing and reading 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



.1 s H p I i n e 



Training is cross-disciplinary, i e adult educators are tr jired in wir.y 
chiidhLvO along with early childhcx^d staff and vice versa Learning 
apprjdv Li'.e ^tafl vcirving routes into the field of literacN -is 
assets to »Mt'h other ^ know ledge, e g . use of cooperative learn 

mg j. * .iSe 
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Staff development mrludes participants from collaborating agencies 
w‘th training .'prAirtumries occurring at multiple sites 
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I N C I R t„l V I S 



Pr-'-'gr im JT'V. Incentives par^'npat'ni’ m s* jO s : 're::: 
m. !:jd * g p ed ?r.m'.p> rr i!:on as ftn^uifes.! af'id avivapeerrien' 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 







Evaluation ->f btdff deve!‘Dpment addresses benefits dP'! i; p . i' 
not s.insf.Ktu 'M 
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Pri'ttMPi 1 1 mfvh.dnism frv ongoing information sharing irr^ 
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